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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HIS IS the first issue of SHANE to be published after the conclu- 
sion of World War II. It seemed appropriate, therefore, that 
some appraisal of the world situation at the present time should 


be made for the benefit of our readers. The article entitled “1945— 
> The Fateful Year” was prepared with this purpose in mind. 


A considerable portion of our space this issue is devoted to some 
account of the proceedings at the Annual Dinner of the School of 


Religion in June, 1945. The President of the Alumni Association, 


' Mr. J. Maurice Thompson, minister of the Broad Ripple Christian 
_ Church of Indianapolis, acted as toastmaster at this meeting. Mr. 


Thompson took his B. D. degree at Butler in 1940. The speakers at the 


' dinner, Dean O. L. Shelton, Professor D. E. Walker, and the writer, 
require no special introduction to our readers. The whole occasion was 
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a very delightful one and was attended by a large group of the alumni 


' and friends of the institution. 


Dr. Toyozo W. Nakarai is professor and head of the department 


; of Semitics in the School of Religion and is also the head of the Biblical 


Field. After his conversion to Christianity in Japan where he com- 
pleted his undergraduate work he came to America with President 
Charles T. Paul of the College of Missions. He took his M. A. with 
distinction at Butler University and later received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Nakarai is a member of a number of 
learned societies and has written many articles for religious and cultural 
magazines. 

Harold W. Ford received his A. B. degree from Butler University 
in 1942 and his B. D. in 1945. He is now minister of the Christian 
Church at Whiting, Indiana. He was awarded first prize in the 
Irwin Essay contest for the current year receiving a stipend of $1oo. 


| The prize essay is published in this issue of SHANE. 


W. J. Lhamon is a frequent contributor to this journal and his 
long and honorable record is so well-known to our readers as to require 
no recapitulation at this time. He has held numerous positions of dig- 
nity and importance in both the religious and. the’ educational fields. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he is the senior alumnus of Butler 
University he retains his physical and mental vigor unimpaired as his 
interesting article in this number of the magazine will clearly indicate. 





194s —THE FATEFUL YEAR 


T THE date of this writing the current year is less than two- 
thirds complete but no matter what may happen between this 
day, the 25th of August, and the first of January, 1946, enough 

has already occurred to make this the fateful year of human history, 
the most important twelve months in the annals of humanity with the 
sole exception of a similar time period in the first century A. D. There 
was one week in August when three events transpired any one of which 
must be considered as of the highest historical importance. The three 
to which we refer were the appearance of the new atom bomb, the 
entrance of Russia into the Japanese war, and the putting forth of 
official overtures from Japan looking toward the end of the recent 
global struggle. No other week since the morning which witnessed the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is likely to compete with this one in im- 
portance. It must be remembered also that the war with Germany 
came to an end in 1945 and that the charter of the United Nations was 
drafted at San Francisco during the same year. All these matters 
are weighted with such potential significance that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to estimate their importance. As nearly as we can appraise the 
situation at present 1945 witnessed three turning points in human 
destiny which future historians will record as marking the beginning 
of a new civilization or perhaps an entirely new cultural order. The 
three items to which we refer are (1.) the close of the first real World 
War (2.) the establishment of the first genuine political world organi- 
zation and (3.) the scientific revolution embodied in breaking up the 
uranium atom. Any one of these considerations would be of unparal- 
leled importance if it occurred by itself; the concurrence of all three 
in a single six months period is likely to remain unique in the annals 
of the human family. Let us consider for a moment the meaning 
and a few of the probable implications involved in the above statement. 


In common parlance we speak of two World Wars but it is really 
inaccurate to refer to the conflict of 1914 as a genuinely global struggle. 
There was practically no fighting in the Asiatic sphere outside of Turkey 
and Arabia and the war was never actually carried into Africa. The 
Americas and islands of the Pacific were substantially free from 
annoyance. Even in Europe neutrality was observed by twice as many 
nations as found it possible to keep out of the holocaust of 1939. The 
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Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis represented less than a tenth of the population 
of the world but it was so efficiently organized and so energetically 
promoted that it almost succeeded in over-coming the enormous 
disproportion in wealth and numbers which existed between itself 
and its enemies. The Axis dictators were no doubt encouraged when 
they undertook their apparently foolhardy enterprise by certain con- 
sideration easily extracted from the history of the past. Beginning 
with the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian war-lords the conquerors 
of the earth have been for the most part the heads of highly disciplined 
organized and efficient minorities rather than the representatives of 
the masses. Alexander the Great who is generally regarded as the first 
real world conqueror had an army of something over 40,000 Mace- 
donian foot-soldiers when he crossed the Hellespont and began the 
conquest of Asia. The Roman legions which established the first 
approximation to a world empire were nearly always greatly out- 
numbered by their enemies. The original Roman Republic was scarcely 
more than an inkspot on the total surface of the earth. Later on in- 
dividual conquerors like Genghis Khan and Tamerlaine started almost 
from scratch and before the close of their lives dominated the larger 
part of the human family. No wonder a house painter like Adolph 
Hitler or a “gutter-snipe” like Benito Mussolini came to think that 
what had been done before might be accomplished again provided luck 
held with them. The same sort of reasoning may have found a place 
in the Imperial Palace at Tokyo where the inmates are fairly well 
provided with scientific and historical records. Impartial observers 
must admit that these would-be conquerors of the 20th Century came 
much closer to achieving their goals than most of us are willing to 
concede. The secret of the atom bomb was really in Hitler’s hands if 
his anti-Semitic bias had not prevented him from appropriating it. 
Good luck and a few more months might have enabled the rocket bombs 
already under construction in the Reich to turn the tide against the 
United Nations. These rather obvious reflections are not likely to 
escape the attentions of millions of defeated soldiers who are almost 
certain to bide their time with the sole idea that the next throw of 
the dice will prove more favorable to their aspirations. The somewhat 
contempuous manner in which the victors have treated the vanquished 
in this war only tends to deepen the feelings above indicated. It will 
require statesmanship of the first order to prevent the breaking out of 
World War III, the seeds for which have been planted at the close of 
the present conflict. 

Mr. Frank H. Simonds, perhaps the most intelligent critic of the 
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first World War, in an article published in Harper’s at the outbreak 
of the Italian invasion of Abyssinia correctly prophesied the universal 
debacle which he foresaw would occur within a few years. He did 
not live to see the fulfillment of his forecast as he passed away only 
a few weeks after his article appeared in print. He took the position 
that the three Axis powers—lItaly, Germany, and Japan—were all in- 
fused with a spirit of aggressive madness which nothing but the ap- 
plication of external force could control. This, of course, meant 
global war unless the other countries of the world would passively sub- 
mit to the rule of the aggressors. Mr. Simonds was quite sure that 
the use of economic sanctions against Mussolini which had been sug- 
gested by the League of Nations would not really help the situation. 
Italy, he was convinced, was so determined upon entering an era of 
conquest that nothing short of complete military defeat would serve 
to stop her efforts. It seems probable that Japan might have been 
halted in Manchuria and that Hitler might have been permanently re. 
tarded by energetic opposition when he invaded the Rhineland or per- 
haps even later when he took over Austria and Czechoslovakia. Under 
its old constitution the League of Nations was incapable of suppress- 
ing ambitious world powers like the Axis countries but it may be 
questioned whether anything short of complete military control would 
have put a quietus on the programs of the dictators. Under the circum- 
stances World War II was therefore inevitable although it might well 
have been avoided if a different background for world events had 
been provided. That chance was definitely lost in 1920 and the years 
which followed were only descending steps in the staircase which led 
to Avernus. 

The difference between World War I and World War II may be 
appreciated when we recall that the United States went into debt to 
the tune of some 36 billion dollars in the first instance and to something 
around 300 billion in the second. Our armed forces numbered five or 
six times as many soldiers in 1945 as they did in 1918. Our navy was 
enlarged in even greater proportions and the air force, although it 
enrolled more than two million personnel in the recent holocaust was 
scarcely in existence at the end of the last war. Not considering the 
atomic bomb with which we must deal later such enormous strides 
were made in the regular course of physical and chemical warfare as 
to render obsolete practically all the equipment which we had on hand 
when the German Luftwaffe exploded over Poland. The conflict 
which began in Europe in 1939 and in Asia several years earlier con- 
tinued unintermittently for nearly six years and involved a degree of 
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human and material destruction never experienced before by humanity. 
It is true that most of the defensive powers engaged in this war did 
not want to fight. France, England, and America were all honey- 
combed with theoretical pacifism and the more influential groups in 
these countries were obsessed with the idea that war requires two sides 
in order to come into being. Events soon proved that only one aggres- 
sor is needed in order to kindle the conflagration. Of course the non- 
aggressive nations might have chosen to become enslaved instead of 
fighting but this was the only genuine option before them. Faced 
with such an alternative the populations of the free nations rose as one 
man to hurl back their would-be conquerors. They succeeded after 
nearly six years of frightful sacrifice but whether their victory will 
mean permanent peace for the world is another matter. The chances 
in favor of such an optimistic conclusion clearly depend upon the extent 
to which the world population has been permeated by elementary 
principles of justice, law and order. A world conflict with rockets 
and atomic bombs will be something quite as different from the strife 
which has just been concluded as this war was from the struggle of 
1914. The fact is that even more incalculable elements have already 
entered into the problem so that if World War II is not the last of its 
kind the future which confronts humanity is dark and foreboding. 
This consideration makes the somewhat belated efforts toward achiev- 
ing world organization which were put forth in 1945 of especial signi- 
ficance and value. Mr. Willkie foresaw the situation quite clearly 
when he wrote his “One World’? more than a year before the close of 
the war just as Mr. Wilson prophesied the same thing as far back as 
1918. The advocate of the first League of Nations knew that the war 
of 1914-18 was inevitable in a state of international anarchy but fer- 
vently hoped that a second and more disastrous conflagration might 
be avoided. His state papers and addresses at the close of World War I 
furnish the grounds for his optimistic convictions. It seemed to him 
unthinkable that humanity would not so develop the structure of in- 
ternational law and order as to prevent its own suicide. All the ills 
which came upon mankind a quarter of a century later are clearly de- 
picted in these memorable documents. They were unheeded, however, 
when written and therefore possess only historical interest today. It 
might have reassured their author somewhat if he could have lived 
to witness the overwhelming majority vote in the United States Senate 
for the confirmation of the San Francisco charter. It was a tardy 
vindication of facts and principles which might have saved the common 
people much grief if they had been recognized and appreciated earlier. 
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As matters stood in August, 1945, it remained a somewhat dubious 
question as to whether world organization had proceeded rapidly 
enough to guarantee the results which it sought to secure. This brings 
us to the consideration of the second point suggested in our preliminary 


outline. 


Il. 


The San Francisco charter is unquestionably a great advance over 
the constitution of the League of Nations adopted at Versailles at the 
close of World War I. Not only does it provide for force to make 
international law effective but it also implements the major purposes of 
world cooperation in a manner which was not given attention in 1919. 
The economic problems which were so largely neglected at Versailles 
were dealt with at Breton Woods even before the primary draft of the 
San Francisco organization was formulated at Dumbarton Oaks. Any- 
one who has studied with care the history of the 20th Century knows 
what an enormous place business and financial considerations have 
occupied in the life of modern peoples. It may be questioned, as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has indicated, whether nations have gone to war 
primarily because of economic problems but even a cursory investiga- 
tion of the facts will reveal that such matters have had much to do with 
a failure to keep the peace. Hitler might not have come to power in 
Germany or Mussolini in Italy if the prevailing chaos in the business 
affairs of these nations had not existed. It is also conceivable that the 
living conditions in Japan due to over-population, the feudal structure 
of Japanese society and economics, and the geographical make-up of the 
islands contributed not a little to the willingness of the people to back up 
with their lives the establishment of the new order in the Orient. World 
War II might have been inevitable without the era of inflation and 
deflation in most countries which preceded it but the matter is certainly 
open to argument. One of the things which the statesmen in all coun- 
tries recognized long before the San Francisco conference was called 
was the fact that all the political organization in the world will prove 
futile unless things are going fairly well in the economic realm. Hence 
the Breton Woods conference was called largely at the instance of 
Sir Arther Salter and a few other far-seeing economists to pave the 
way for permanent peace in the financial world as a necessary prelimin- 
ary to political harmony. Whether the provisions for the international 
bank and for the stabilization fund will prove adequate for the purposes 
they are intended to serve only the future can determine. It is certain, 
however, that without some such safeguards World War II would 
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have been followed by the same kind of financial panic and disorder 
which occurred after World War I. Even if the United States had 
entered the League of Nations and the other drawback which ham- 


strung that unfortunate organization had not been present it may be 
questioned whether world peace could have been preserved along with 
the economic disorder and tragedy of the early thirties of the 20th 
Century. The San Francisco constitution along with the Breton Woods 
stipulations certainly provides a better chance for preventing war than 
humanity has hitherto possessed. In the meantime the atomic bomb 
has loomed on the horizon and has created a wholly new set of condi- 
tions which must be given consideration if the total picture is to be 
taken into account. General Arnold, the head of our air force, late in 
August, 1945 outlined the tremendous progress made by aviation dur- 
ing the past four years and paid special tribute to the exceptional 
record in this field achieved by our own nation. Quite independent of 
the atomic bomb he said that air-power had now become so formidable 
that, to use his own language “‘there must never be another war.”” He 
was no doubt well aware when he made the statement that only the 
most effective world organization could avert the destruction which 
a future war would involve. Other military authorities have expressed 
similar sentiments during the past few months. The San Francisco 
charter furnishes grounds for hope that world peace may be preserved 
but competent critics like Clifford Utley are telling us that. the new 
situation created by the uranium bomb has already made the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks procedure obsolete. The truth would seem to be that the 
program adopted at Versailles should have included the advance provi- 
sions put forth and adopted 25 years later. International law which 
is a kind of barometer of the social progress of humanity constantly 
lags behind scientific and material development. The first League of 
Nations Covenant advanced as it appeared to men like Senator John- 
son and Borah was in reality hopelessly behind the times for which 
it was drafted. If it had possessed the teeth and also the backing of 
the San Francisco Covenant it might well have stopped Japan in Man- 
churia, Italy in Ethiopia, and Hitler at the first point of his agression. 
Lacking the powers granted in 1945, it was unable to head off World 
\ar II. Now, however, thanks to the new rockets and the atomic 
bomb material science is so far ahead of what it was in 1920 that the 
necessary requirements for keeping the peace may well have to be 
stepped up to a far greater degree than the present constitution permits. 
What Mr. Utley and his associates are saying is that the atomic bomb 
has made all guarantees of peace futile unless its destructive powers are 
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controlled exclusively by the central world organization. This cannot 
be done in any satisfactory way by the present set-up. As things stand 
now no nation gives up its sovereignty and therefore can retain its 
right to develop and manufacture the bomb if it cares to do so. The 
Dumbarton Oaks propositions went as far as the statesmen of the world 
felt possible at the time they were drafted. While the atomic bomb was 
even then in the offing it was not sufficiently matured to constitute a 
real menace to world peace. Looking at the picture as it was before 
the uranium bomb appeared on the horizon Dumbarton Oaks seemed 
adequate to most of us. Even at that time there were some idealists 
who insisted that the Covenant was largely useless because it did not 
go far enough. Most people did not take these croakers very seriously 
but events proved that they were wiser than they themselves perhaps 
knew. The simple truth is that unless we can establish a central world 
authority to handle the atomic bomb exclusively there is not the slightest 
security possible either for any nation or for any individual in the 
years to come. 


Let us consider for a moment what sort of revision the San Fran- 
cisco charter must have in order to bring it up to date on the atomic 
bomb question. What is really demanded is some species of super- 
state which the citizens of America no less than those of Britain or 
Russia would probably not consider. Their views on the matter might 
change radically after they had felt the impact of a few uranium bombs. 
The Japanese surrendered over 5 million fighting men and their entire 
military equipment after two bombs had fallen on their country. We 
may well be inclined to yield considerable sovereignty after a similar 
experience. Until such a time, however, any talk about sacred cows 
like “‘sovereignty’’ must be couched in the proper orthodox and tradi- 
tional terms. Failing in the establishment of a really effective central 
world government the next best thing we could do with the San Fran- 
cisco charter would be to so amend the powers of the security council 
as to enable it to have absolute control of the manufacture and use of 
the missile and to make it a grave offense, punishable by the most 
severe penalties, for any individual or group to fashion or handle 
the bomb. It would be necessary in this case for the Council to have 
the power to keep constant oversight of all suspected persons or groups 
and to possess the right of entrance and seizure wherever the inter- 
national agents should regard such procedure as advisable. Of course 
this comes down to the sacrifice of a‘ great deal of sovereignty and 
personal freedom but we shall soon have to make up our minds as to 
whether we wish to consider such a sacrifice or to put up with a state 
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of constant apprehension of being blown into star-dust before morn- 
ing. It must be clearly understood that the danger of global destruc- 
tion if the bomb is not handled in some such way as has just been 


| suggested is in no sense academic. All experience proves that inven- 


tions of this character are certain to be perfected to a much greater 


| degree than the original experiment appeared to warrant. This being 
' the case the distinction between the great powers and the smaller ones 


reaches the vanishing limit. Luxemburg or Finland with a half dozen 
atomic bombs would be quite on a par with Russia or the United States 
so far as the war potential is concerned. Even though Stalin could 
put 15 or 20 million troops in the field a few bombs could do away 


| with them over-night. The same thing holds good for the United 


States and its supposedly impregnable defenses. We have been creat- 
ing a good deal of bad blood in different parts of the world by our 
insistence upon retaining the island bases which we have conquered 
in the Pacific. The atomic bomb makes such precautions not only 
futile but scarcely less than ludicrous. The assumption upon which 
this type of defense was predicated took into account only the progress 
of military aviation prior to the arrival of the rocket and the uranium 
missiles. The latter have revolutionized the whole situation, and have 


| made it impossible for any nation to protect itself by any conceivable 
military means. It was no doubt this consideration which led the 
| Japanese war-lords to surrender unconditionally after two bombs had 
| fallen on their territory. They recognized at once that no known 
| defense can be organized against such destructive agents. Hence, they 


were willing to surrender without asking any further questions. This 
fact is a clear illustration of the futility of any kind of individualistic 
or national immunity. It was possible prior to 1945 for a nation 


| to arm itself in such a way as to insure at least a certain kind of 


protection against attack. Since August of the current year all such 
Preparations have gone into the discard. Every form of defense 
whether on the land, the sea, or in the air has been rendered obsolete 
since Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Even though we should burrow 
underground like moles it hardly seems possible to go down far enough 
toescape the bomb. This being the situation, it does not require very 
much perspicasity to see that the one and only hope of salvation for all 
of us consists in the outlawing of the bomb so far as military uses are 
concerned and it must also be obvious to most of us that this result 
can never be achieved by the milk-and-water modification of sov- 
ereignty developed at San Francisco. It is a case of life or death and 
there really is not much more that one can say about it. If there be 
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those who think that the peoples of this earth are good enough to 
keep from destroying themselves and their neighbors without any 
kind of overhead compulsion they should consider the amount of pent- 
up hate which this world contains at the present moment. How many 
young Nazis or how many Japanese soldiers would gladly toss an 
atomic bomb into any civilized center of their conquerors if they had 
the chance? Just at the moment the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada possess a monopoly on the world’s most destructive agent. 
The majority of authorities concede that the outside limit of such 
control cannot far exceed five years. The world, therefore, has ap- 
proximately this much time in order to develop a central organization 
which will secure at least a chance for immunity from destruction. 
Can the nations as they exist today develop the necessary procedure 
for their own salvation or will they delay the matter or argue over tt 
until they miss the boat? It is safe to say that every foreign minister 
in the world is pondering this question. No doubt legislation looking 
toward some solution of the dilemma will be introduced in all parlia- 
ments before the close of the current year. The dangerous feature of 
the situation is the fact that we do not have time for lengthy discus- 
sion as to what must be done. Here again science moves faster than 
ethics or politics. “What thou doest, do quickly” is the watchword 
of the hour. Either we shall do it quickly or there will be no chance 
to do it at all. 

In any event it would seem to be clear that humanity can never 
again dilly-dally with or needlessly quarrel over this matter of world 
organization. Even the most confirmed isolationist of the third decade 
of the 20th Century has thrown up the sponge. Just how far centralized 
cooperation must go he is not yet sure, but he knows that it must go 
a long way. He is ready now to move along with the procession and 
is just a little terrified about the possibility of nobody being on time. 
Humanity may yet be frightened into decency by the atomic bomb. 
Mr. Churchill and others have suggested that this new terror may 
take the place of the old fear of Hell which has largely lost its effec 
tiveness. However this may be the argument for collective security 
has been strengthened immensely by the more recent developments 
People no longer ask whether we shall have a world organization but 
rather how strong it shall be made and how much we shall have to give 
up in order to secure it. The atomic bomb has turned the trick. Per- 
haps it may be well for us to give some consideration next to the 
circumstances which made the bomb possible and which led to its 
dramatic use in the Japanese war. 
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ITI. 


The announcement of the discovery of the atomic bomb by the 


' American High Command early in August, 1945 was received with 
| acertain degree of incredulity by the public as a whole. Statements 
) with reference to secret weapons had been a part of the propaganda 
' technique of the war of nerves on both sides for several years. The 
' actual performance, not even excepting the rocket bomb, had been far 
| below the damage foreshadowed in the preliminary announcements. 
| Most people knew very little about atomic structure and the elaborate 
| character of scientific research in this field was almost entirely hidden 


in the files of technical journals. It was only when the first bomb fell 


| on the Japanese city of Hiroshima that the average citizen began to 
sit up and take notice. Even here the details were inadequate and 


fragmentary from the standpoint of well-rounded information. The 


| Japanese press and commentators furnished the most complete testi- 
| mony concerning what the bomb had done. It appeared that something 
| like 100,000 human beings had been snuffed out by the violence of the 
| explosion, that most of them had been cremated alive and that the 
| havoc produced by this new weapon of war was unearthly and in- 
| describable. The enemy spokesmen vainly wailed that such methods 


of fighting were contrary to international law and to the ordinary 


| principles of decency, to say nothing of Christianity or ethics. In 
the United States there were a good many protests against the use of 
| the bomb and government officials felt impelled to issue a statement 
| in their own defense which admitted the frightfulness of the new 


weapon but insisted that its use was justified in order to shorten the 
war and thus to save the lives of many more people than were killed 
by the bomb. Mr. Churchill in a notable address delivered in the 
House of Commons came to the defense of his American associates 
on this particular issue. He said that the bomb had probably saved the 
lives of a million American soldiers and a quarter of a million British 
combatants since this number of casualties had been foreshadowed 
as a consequence of the direct invasion of Japan which would have 
gone forward according to the United Nation’s schedule if the atom 
bomb had not stopped the war. The former British premier added 
that all methods of destruction in war are cruel and ghastly and can 
be justified only on the grounds that they help to bring a cessation of 
hostilities. The new messenger of annihilation has certainly accom- 
plished this purpose, Mr. Churchill said, and had done it at a minimum 
Cost, terrible as the actual results were. Probably most Englishmen and 
Americans agreed with this judgment although they had a feeling of 
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pronounced uneasiness when they thought about the future possibilities 
of the bomb. Relatives of the Japanese civilians who were charred 
to a crisp in Hiroshima and Nagasaki might well be biding their time 
until they could launch a super-bomb on the inhabitants of Chicago and 
New York. The Nipponese government frankly admitted that it 
was the new weapon and this alone which led to the unconditional sur- 
render of one of the proudest nations on earth. There may have been 
some element of exaggeration in this pronouncement in view of the 
fact that even before the bomb was launched the Japanese navy had 
been reduced to one-seventh of its original size, the merchant fleet 
had been almost eliminated and the blockade of the home islands was 
producing famine conditions among the people. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the Japanese surrendered more than five million well-trained 
soldiers who had never been defeated in the field and who constituted 
the largest military force ever to be handed over in this way in the 
history of the world. It seems reasonable, therefore, to accept the 
enemy statement to the effect that the new bomb had brought about 
the surrender decision at its face value. No doubt the entry of Russia 
into the war and other considerations played a part in bringing about 
the final verdict but the atom bomb was certainly the deciding factor 
involved. 


Simultaneous with the release of the story dealing with the practi- 
cal application of the new agent the government made public a few de- 
tails concerning its history. It was announced that our High Command 
had embarked upon the uranium atom experiment some two years ago 
and had expended more than two billion dollars in its development 
and manufacture. An army of workmen numbering something like 
a hundred and sixty thousand laborers had given their entire services 
to the project for many months. In the initial test of the bomb’s power 
the results were so overwhelming as to justify the later stories of 
casualties resulting from its employment. It was also revealed that 
the crucial calculations which led to the production of the bomb were 
the work of a Jewish scientist who had been expelled from Germany 
after she had completed the studies which might well have become the 
property of the Reich if it had not been for its anti-Semitic program. 
The group of American scientists who directed the research and pro- 
duction details of the new enterprise included some of our best 
known educators, among others the President of Harvard University. 
Of course the more important facts having to do with the final prepara- 
tion of the bomb remain a state secret but so much has been disclosed 
that it is safe to say there is very little of importance which remains 
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hidden from the top scientists of the world’s leading nations. Atom 
bombs, if not in actual process of manufacture, are being planned and 
geared for production in many parts of the globe where there are no 
surface indications of such productivity. 

The truth of the matter is that the new discovery is the culmina- 
tion of a long series of experiments which began with the discovery of 
radium by Madame Curie early in the 20th Century. There followed 
the epoch-making work of Rutherford and Ramsey which charted out 
the program that came to its dramatic conclusion on the shores of 
Hiroshima. We recall quite vividly several addresses delivered by 
Sir William Ramsay upon the occasion of the opening of the Rice 
Institute at Houston, Texas in 1913. Sir William traced very dis- 
tinctly the progressive demolition of the atom and the transmutation 
of elements which had already resulted from shattering the organic 
structure of the world. The simple and matter-of-fact manner in 
which the great physicist seemed to probe, as it were, into the very 
secrets of creation produced an uncanny feeling among his auditors 
which no one of them, we are sure, ever forgot. Atomic experimenta- 
tion continued in all countries but was slowed up a good deal by the 
first World War of 1914-18. It seems peculiar that no real effort was 
made to corral atomic power for military purposes at this time but the 
primary reason was no doubt the practical expense of the operation. 
Only the most unstable of all the elements, uranium, offered a chance 
for the successful harnessing of its constituent powers. This sub- 
stance is very rare and while it is possible to produce it the expense is 
enormous as the two billion outlay by our government clearly indicates. 
No country on earth, not even America in 1914, was prepared to take 
such a gamble. Of course the later calculations which we have just 
mentioned helped to reduce the risk under what it would have been 
25 years ago. Even so the whole enterprise was a chance which only 
men of the highest courage and foresight would venture to take. 

It has been remarked already that the whole theory of atomic 
structure like the far reaches of the stellar spaces is utterly unthinkable 
for the average individual. Highly trained scientists may talk glibly 
about the structure of the atom with its astronomical system of protons, 
electrons and neutrons but these words mean nothing to the ordinary 
Observer. The scientist admits that the atom, to say nothing of the 
electron or neutron, is so small as to be hopelessly unrecognizable by 
any of our senses. Inside of this entity which no one has ever seen 
or can ever see, hear, or touch there are infinitely smaller existences 
which are pulled apart when the atomic bomb is constructed. The 
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whole business appears fantastic when it is described and prior to 
Hiroshima most people would have said that atoms and electrons are 
figments of the imagination rather than genuine realities. ‘The terrible 
destruction wrought by these theoretical particles which, so far as our 
actual experience goes, exist only in our imagination proves that truth 
is stranger than fiction and that science really does deserve its name. 
Obviously the breaking up of the atom may be turned to benevolent 
rather than destructive purposes. Most sources of power such as coal, 
gasoline, hydraulic and other forms of electricity would be rendered 
obsolete by the ordinary harnessing of atomic energy. There must 
be an infinite number of atoms in the world so that the»power which 
they contain is likewise infinite. With super-abundant energy at our 
command substantially without expense it looks as if human beings 
may be in for a prolonged holiday. Never since the Edenic period has 
there been such a prospect for the weary toilers of the centuries. The 
atomic bomb may prove to be either the liberator or the destroyer of 
society. What some of us fear is that we have captured the secret 
too early for our moral and spiritual assimilation. If humanity as a 
whole is only dependable enough and decent enough to manage this 
new discovery the world is upon the threshold of a new age, the realities 
of which may exceed our wildest dreams. On the other hand a false 
step with all this power at our disposal could easily result in extinction. 
Someone has said that the Deity must be infinitely wise and infinitely 
good because He has so much power at his command. Human be- 
ings since the discovery of the uranium bomb have come into posses- 
sion of something slightly approximating the power of Deity. What 
shall we do with this tremendous responsibility? Upon the answer 
which we return to this question will depend the happiness and, indeed, 
the very existence of all human beings now living or still to be born 
on the face of the earth. 

It seems appropriate that this article should conclude with a 
statement by Bruce Bliven, former editor of the New York World and 
now on the editorial staff of The New Republic in an article published 
in the latter magazine under the date of August 20, 1945: 

‘‘Candor compels us to admit that nothing in the history of human- 
kind justifies the hope that we shall be able to master this new weapon 
and exploit its possibilities for good and not for evil. If we look to 
the past, we can see only additional blood and horror from every simi- 
lar achievement since human beings first came across the horizon 
into the perspective of history. That is why we must now look forward 
and not back, must resolve that the secret of atomic energy shall be 
used for good and not for evil.” 
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PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT OF 
DR. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


HE ANNUAL dinner of the School of Religion, Butler Uni- 
"Le was held on June 8 at the University Park Christian 

Church. In spite of the stress of the times and the inconvenience 
of transportation over 100 persons attended, including distinguished 
guests of the University and of Indianapolis. As was customary the 
President of the School of Religion Alumni Association, J. Maurice 
Thompson, Pastor of Broad Ripple Christian Church, presided. 

Two incidents of the evening’s program gave the occasion parti- 
cular interest. First was the presence of O. L. Shelton as the new 
dean of the School at the first annual dinner to be held since his 
induction into office. Second was the unveiling and presentation to 
the School of an oil portrait of Dean Emeritus Frederick D. Kershner, 
by the Alumni Association. 

Following the business of the evening, the portrait committee un- 
veiled the picture which was painted by Marie Goth, Indianapolis, a 
leading portrait artist of the Middle West. The committee consisted of 
Dr. E. R. Andry, Chairman, Herbert J. Wilson Robert Lewis, David 
McNelly, and Burton B. Thurston. Prof. D. E. Walker made the 
speech of presentation. He spoke at length in recognition of the life 
and contribution of Dr. Kershner as a leader among Disciples of 
Christ and to the world at large. Dr. Kershner replied to the occasion 
in a message intimate and earnest. He spoke of his own deep personal 
appreciation for the honor his friends had shown him, and out of his 
years of experience emphasized four factors in life which had com- 
manded his attention increasingly as to their importance. They are: 
the wisdom of ignorance, the fallibility of knowledge, the infallibility 
of love, and the ever increasing need for humanity. As he closed his 
message, the chapel quartet sang his favorite hymn, “O love that wilt 
not let me go.” Dean Shelton then accepted the portrait for the School 
of Religion, expressed his high esteem for the work of Dr. Kershner 
for the School, stated the place the School should take in the life of 
the Disciples of Christ, and after recognizing the graduates, challenged 
them as ministers. Dr. Kershner offered the prayer of dedication. 


The portrait has been hung in the library of the School of Religion. 








PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT 
By 
PROFESSOR DEAN E. WALKER 
E ARE met tonight to present a portrait of Frederick Doyle 
Kershner to our Alma Mater. The crowning years of a highly 
distinguished career have been dedicated by the subject of this 
study to the creation of our School. It would be an impertinence to 


review a life so well known to be perhaps the most dynamic force in 
ministerial education among Disciples of Christ for some forty years. 


heart of the Campbellian tradition. Thence he passed to further study 


larly unselfish, so unremittingly industrious, so keenly far-sighted, as |~ 


to require the historian to link a chain of names thus far in our his- 
tory—Alexander Campbell, John W. McGarvey, and Frederick D. 
Kershner. 


These three men stand in succession in the unfolding quest to 
develop a ministerial leadership commensurate with the significance of 
what Campbell called “the current reformation.”’ In the early nine- 
teenth century, candidates for the ministry sought to prepare for 
their profession by attending lectures in theology in some university 
possessing a chair endowed for this purpose, or by “reading theology’ 
under the guidance of some successful clergyman. Out of the latter 
practice grew the Theological Seminary, a joint effort of two to a half 
dozen reverend gentlemen usually selected and supported in an effort 
to sustain a given theological or denominational peculiarity. Campbell 
initiated a new program. He opened Bethany College as a Liberal 
Arts institution, peculiar in the place given to the Bible in the curricu- 
lum. . He would make the study of the Bible exactly equal, in content 
and method, to the study of science or the humanities. This course he 
maintained, would equip the minister with that body of learning to be 
expected of an educated man, and open to him the place of the Bible 
and religion in life. It would avoid the theological pedantry of the 
university, and the cultural poverty of the seminary. Under Campbell's 
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V direction this end was achieved in a measure to mark his students as 
* distinctively able apologists for “the restoration of the Church.” 


As higher education expanded in the tumbling growth of the 


) American republic during the later nineteenth century, McGarvey in- 
) herited and expanded the Campbellian program. He agreed that the 
_ ministry should avoid a cultivated professionalism on one hand, and 
> theological technocracy on the other. But the Bethany program 
» of regarding a major in Biblical study as sufficient ministerial equip- 
7 ment was not in keeping with the development of specialized curricula 


‘beyond the Liberal Arts. Theological education was conforming to 
‘ this trend by joining Law and Medicine in the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools, within or related to the universities. When such 


‘ctured |) Schools were independent institutions, some effort was made to require 
j Liberal Arts prerequisites for admission. In this situation McGarvey 
4 


worked out his famous two-fold program of education. Retaining 


' the Bible as central in the curriculum, he developed a four year ““English 
) ministerial” course based on the completion of the new secondary 
‘schools. Keeping Biblical studies central, he added a three year course 
based on the attainment of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. No degrees 
were given, but an appropriate Diploma recognized satisfactory pur- 
suit of each curriculum. Significantly enough, the school so organized 
bore the name “The College of the Bible.”’ For a half century this pro- 
gram of education proved its worth, in the distinctively able presenta- 
tion of “‘our Plea” by ministers who had passed under its discipline. 
Bethany and the College of the Bible were progenitors of many 


_ schools. The man we honor tonight played a noteworthy part in schools 


steming from each. He followed Campbell’s lead as President of Mil- 
legan. He followed McGarvey’s lead as President of Texas Christian 
and as Professor of Christian Doctrine at Drake. But with the passing 
of World War I a new era in ministerial education opened. 

By 1920, universities were establishing schools of study and re- 
search on a distinctly graduate level, for the advancement not only of 
professional efficiency but of scholarly attainment in various fields. It 
behooved Theology to keep abreast of this new emphasis. No one saw 
this more clearly than Frederick Kershner, Z. T. Sweeney, and their 
associates. They agreed with Campbell and with McGarvey that the 


_ Bible must occupy its central place in the education of ministers. They 


saw that Biblical studies had reached a breadth and depth warranting 


| the creation of a graduate school comparable to those devoted to other 


disciplines. They had the vision common to Disciples that such studies 
pursued without regard to a sense of mission and spiritual commitment 
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resulted in grave dis-service to the ministry and to the Church. Couli 9a 1 
a graduate school, centered about the Bible, orientated to the highest ~ oth 
scholarly tradition, and commited to devoted Christian living, bk 7 det 
created to serve the Churches of Christ? Much thought and prayer © in 
resulted in an affirmative to this question. Bethany had placed the ¥ the 
Bible as a major study in College. The College of the Bible had placed ; has 
the Bible as central in what was in effect a Seminary. This new insti | Ch 
tution signalized its purpose of making the Bible central in the graduate ~ an¢ 
school by adopting the name “The School of Religion.” For Chris 7 pez 
tianity is not only a faith, not only a doctrine, but a religion—a Way © flo 
wherein is Life. S wr 
Dean Kershner assumed his new duties in 1924. For twenty years § ™° 
he has served in this capacity, building with skill and wisdom the foun) 4™ 
dations and traditions essential in the transformation of an idea into | 4¢ 
an organism. He has sought consistently to realize a single objective— — 
that of providing an educational institution, not to give general culture, ) Plé 
but to build on that basis a leadership adequate to the exacting demands| _ De 
of the modern era. He has coveted for Disciples a ministry of catholic hei 
sympathies, flatly disavowing partizanship. He would have a ministry |— M 
keenly aware of every human problem and equipped to offer help in| | ple 
the solutions men must find. He has envisioned a ministry skilled in| | ™ 
mind and heart in the presentation to an embattled, divided, sectarian | / ha 
world the healing message of the unity awaiting in Christ. He has| | lea 
taught a ministry to live under the pressure of an urgent Mission—a|_ De 





conviction that the message and program of Jesus as seen in the New} — - 
Testament is for the healing of the nations. I think I quote correctly |~ Sc 
a statement I have heard him make many times: ‘My purpose as ai 
educator has been to secure for the ministry first, a positive faith; 
second, a sound education; and third, a commitment to the advancement 
of the mission of the Disciples.” 

We may be permitted to express the conviction tonight that the f 
goals of the founders of the School of Religion are well into the way 
of realization. We honor the Dean Emeritus for his leadership in 
the achievement thus far established. Were I to venture an appraisal of 
the qualities of life which have won him this place in our affection, | 
think I would characterize him in three words. 

Frederick Kershner is a man of convictions. Always kind, always 
sympathetic, yet he is immovable when a point of conviction is at issue. 
He has a supreme confidence that God has revealed Himself in terms 
that men can understand, and that the Bible records that revelation 
authoritatively in all matters essential to our salvation.. The Dean 's 
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1. Could 9a man of commitments. Always considerate of the stand taken by 
e highet — others, he will not shift ground on any essential point. He is supremely 
ving, be j devoted to Christ as absolute Lord, with no qualifications. He is bound 
id prayer a in the brotherhood of the Church as the Body of Christ, and lives in 





laced the ¥ the conscious endeavor to be fraternal in all human relationships. He 
ad placed ™ has given himself to the movement of the Disciples for the unity of the 
ew insti: » Church, as to a fellowship in all that is essential to the Christian faith 


graduate and in all that is loosed in Christian freedom. Finally, he is a man of 
yr Chris. ® peace. His is not the peace of mere quiescence—it is the peace that 


—a Way — flows from the love of God and of man, the peace that rises in holy 


= 


} wrath against all that would rob God and man of mutual perfect har- 
; mony. It is the peace that Christ giveth. Convictions, commitments, 
\ and peace represent in him certain qualities of being which have en- 
| deared him to those of us who have passed under his professorial care. 
| Such is the meaning of this occasion, Mr. President. I have much 


nty years 
he foun- 
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ective— 7% 

“se { pleasure in formally presenting this portrait of Dr. Kershner to you, 
demands| Dean Shelton, representing the School of Religion. My pleasure is 
catholic heightened by the fact that Professor Kershner continues his teaching. 
ministry’ | May we hope he may be part of our company for yet much time? My 
- help in| | pleasure is much increased, also, in the realization that in Dr. Shelton 
killed in| | teSide those same basic qualities of devotion and integrity which we 





sectarian) ave esteemed in his predecessor. In the months passed, we have 
He has} learned to trust and to love the purpose and the person of our new 
ssion—a} Dean. May I ask you, Dean Shelton, to receive from the alumni this 
he New} Portrait of Frederick Doyle Kershner and to hang it for them in the 
_ School of Religion. 
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A PERSONAL WORD 
By 
Dr. F. D. KeERSHNER 
(On Occasion of Presentation of Portrait) 


HILE Professor Walker was delivering his eloquent and 

scholarly address containing his altogether too complimentary 

references to me I could not help thinking of an incident 
which occurred some years ago. I had just been introduced in some- 
what similar fashion when before I could begin my message a voice 
was heard in a stage whisper which carried through most of the room, 
“Daddy, who was that man talking about?” I could not help wonder- 
ing sometimes this evening whether I was really the individual to whom 
my friend and colleague was referring. Permit me first of all to 
express my heart-felt thanks to the members of the Alumni Association 
and friends who have made possible the gift of the evening. I am 
also grateful in special measure to Miss Goth who has done so much 
with so little in her efforts to confer a certain kind of immortality 
upon me. I shall always remember her unwearied patience and her 
artistic devotion to her task which converted the sittings for the portrait 
from an obligation into a real period of recreation. Professor Walker 
has touched upon the development of the educational program of the 
Disciples of Christ and I shall not refer further to the field which he 
has covered so adequately. I could not help thinking as he spoke of 
the fact that my own experience has direct contact with Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell through the professors who instructed me when 
I began my undergraduate career. Charles Louis Loos was President 
of Kentucky University when I entered that school in 1896. He had 
attended Bethany College and had served as the private secretary of 
Alexander Campbell for several years. President Loos gave me many 
side-lights in personal conversations concerning the educational view- 
point of Mr. Campbell which I have always appreciated. My major 
professor at K. U. was Robert Graham who likewise had studied 
under Mr. Campbell at Bethany and who had represented the college 
as its financial agent for several years. He too, knew much about 
Mr: Campbell’s point of view from personal contact. Last of all 
John W. McGarvey, President of the College of the Bible when I went 
to Lexington, like Graham and Loos was a Bethany graduate and had 
received much of his inspiration from the founder of the college. | 
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can appreciate better how these men felt when they passed on the 
torch to me as I am passing it on to Dean Shelton with the consciousness 
that the great enterprise to which they had given their lives will go 
on in an ever expanding horizon. The significant thing, after all, is 
the ideal which we are striving to present and which at all costs must 
be kept alive. I want to say here that it has been the supreme joy of 
my experience to be able to pass on the torch to one who is so conse- 
crated and competent as Dean Shelton. As I remarked in our faculty 
meeting last week, out of an experience of over half a century I cannot 
recall any one who in the course of a year has so thoroughly won the 
admiration and esteem of his associates. I am sure that this great 
educational enterprise which means so much for the future of humanity 
is in the best possible hands and this is a source of supreme satisfaction 
to me. 

This is supposed to be a personal word. As Professor Walker has 
outlined my theology perhaps even more correctly and specifically than 
I could myself I shall devote my attention to what may be styled a 
more practical approach. Many years ago I heard an address upon 
the “assured results of modern criticism” which attempted to mark 
out certain boundaries which were presumed to be absolutely permanent. 
I doubt whether in most cases the permanence could be maintained 
today. In thinking over this talk, however, it seemed to me that I 
ought to be able to bring to you a few “assured” results of a half a 
century of somewhat varied experiences. I am aware of the pit-falls 
which confront all of us when we attempt this kind of analysis. The 
fallacy of introspection is one of the most common of all human fail- 
ings and most of us when we try to look into our own personalities 
see imaginary objects rather than realities. Nevertheless, I am going 
to suggest four major truths which appear to me to be assured results 
of my own life-time experience. The first may be stated as the wisdom 
of ignorance. By this is meant the wisdom of not knowing everything 
that lies ahead of us. Most young people are anxious to learn all about 
the future, especially as it relates to their own individual programs. 
The longer I live the more thoroughly I am convinced that Cardinal 
Newman was right when he wrote in Lead, Kindly Light “the distant 
scene I do not ask to see, one step enough for me.” That is the highest 
type of wisdom. To go on from day to day with serenity and faith, 
One step at a time, is infinitely better than to be able to look too far 
ahead. This does not mean that we should make no plans for the 
future, nor that we should dispense with prudent forethought in our 
lives. On the contrary, we should use our best intelligence in working 
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out a program but we should trust the final issues to the Infinite Good- 
ness and Wisdom. We are better off because we do not know every- 
thing that lies ahead. The second consideration which appears to 
me to be assured is the fallibility of knowledge. By this I mean the 
partial and tentative character of all the information which human be- 
ings can accumulate. I can recall with something approaching amuse- 
ment how many shibboleths, philosophies, and opinions of various 
kinds I have accepted and discarded during the past 50 years. Many 
of these changes in thinking have been revisions rather than cases of 
absolute repudiation but they have all involved definite and actual 
changes. Science as we know it today is radically divergent from what 
it was during the last decade of the 19th Century when I went to college. 
For example, one of the axioms of natural philosophy, as physics was 
styled in those days, was the indestructibility of matter. Scarcely any 
physicist today would do other than smile if this ancient axiom should 
be paraded before him. The second law of thermodynamics, or what 
is generally specified as the law of entropy, not only denies the in- 
destructibility of matter but stresses the fact that it is constantly in 
process of destruction. Any scientific text-book of a few decades ago 
is almost certain to be useless today. It seems to me therefore that 
young people will do well to hold their opinions with a certain degree 
of reserve realizing that they know only in part and that any increase 
in their fund of information is very likely to compel a complete re- 
construction and to a certain degree abandonment of their previous 
position. The third principle which appears to emerge from my own 
personal experience is the infallibility of Love. By Love I mean, as 
I have so often said in my class-room, “intelligent good-will.” As we 
look back over the years we are conscious of many mistakes and mis- 
guided actions but I am unable to recall a single instance in which the 
exercise of uncompromising and unhesitating good-will is today a 
matter of personal regret. Nearly all other kinds of actions have a 
certain tinge of disappointment about them but not the instances in 
which I have sincerely tried to manifest good-will toward others. If 
it be said that we must take evil and evil people, I reply that we must 
certainly oppose evil with all our strength and that we must often restrain 
evil people even if it requires the utmost physical force. But’this does 
not mean that we must hate anybody. We can still feel good-will to- 
ward the original spirit which has become so twisted and misguided that 
we must adopt stern measures toward it today. What is important 
is that we shall cultivate the attitude of unfailing good-will rather 
than the disposition to hate or be envious or to be anti-social in any 
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way. “Love never faileth,’’ and is the eternal principle which never 
goes wrong and upon which we can always rely. This is one maxim 
which I have tried out in personal experience over and over again and 
I am absolutely convinced of its permanence and validity. 


The last consideration which in my judgment deserves its place 
among the assured results of experience is what may be styled an ever- 
increasing sense of humility. The more we learn the more conscious 
we become of our dismal and essentially hopeless ignorance. It is only 
the person who knows nothing who thinks that he really knows any- 
thing. Everything that we discover opens up endless vistas of un- 
known regions which ask to be explored. The true effect of education 
is therefore to produce an overwhelming sense of humility in the 
face of the infinite fields which we perceive before us but which we 
are conscious we can never hope to enter. The same thing is true in the 
realm of morals. If we achieve some slight shreds of goodness we are 
thereby made aware of the infinite values which we have failed to 
reach and which stretch out endlessly before us. We are as filthy rags 
in the presence of the Absolute Perfection. There is nothing left for 
us but a stupendous and ever-enlarging sense of our own littleness. 

I have been asked a good many times as to whether I feel there is 
any real ground as one nears the end of life for cynicism or disillusion- 
ment. My reply is always that these things are swallowed up in the 
larger picture if we observe the four principles to which I have just 
referred. One who practices unfailing good-will does not mind being 
treated badly because he never proceeded upon the expectation of re- 
ward. His philosophy is not daunted because it is sometimes mis- 
understood. It is only proud people who are hurt by slights and re- 
prisals. Humble folk do not observe them. There is a serenity born 
of the practice of love and humility which no amount of disillusion- 
ment can overcome. There are two verses in the eighth chapter of 
John which stand out to me as among the supreme embodiments of 
revelation. The one has represented my personal and the other my 
professional or educational ideal. In the twelfth verse of this chapter 
Our Lord says: “I am the Light of the World. He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the Light of Life.” I can 
never forget how this sentence impressed me when I read it in Latin on 
an old tombstone in the Lexington cemetery not far from the mauso- 
leum of Henry Clay. It had been quoted, no doubt, from the opening 
verse of the “Imitation of Christ’ which I learned to appreciate later. 
I have had to walk through a good deal of darkness in the physical 
world but this verse has kept the spiritual lights going for me. The 
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other verse, the thirty-second in the same chapter, is the one which 
Thomas Jefferson is said to have inscribed over the gate-way of the 
University of Virginia and which, it seems to me, should be inscribed 
somewhere in every college or university. It reads, as you are all 
aware, “Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make you free.” 
These words embody the ultimate ideals of both education and 
democracy. 

As one comes nearer to the time when he must embark upon the 
ultimate voyage and he can hear, as it were, the breaking of the waves 
of eternity upon the shores of Time it seems to me that he can appre- 
ciate the attitude of mind and soul which led John Greenleaf Whittier 
to write his well-known poem on “The Eternal Goodness.’’ I learned 
the stanzas many years ago but as the days pass on they seem to acquire 
a new richness and meaning. I cannot close this personal word more 
appropriately than by quoting the stanzas. 


“T know not what the Future hath 

Of marvel or surprise 

Assured alone that Life and Death 
His mercy underlies. 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his Love and Care.” 
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ACCEPTANCE OF PORTRAIT BY DEAN SHELTON 


T IS A high honor to accept on behalf of the School of Religion, 
this magnificent portrait of Dr. Frederick D. Kershner. It is a 
fitting recognition of the distinguished service he had rendered 

and is rendering, and it is an appropriate token of the esteem and love 
in which he is held by the Alumni, students and friends of the School 
to which he means so much. It has been said that every great insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of a great man, and no better illustra- 
tion of that statement could be found than that which is before us 
tonight. It has been said with equal truth that the length of the 
shadow depends upon the depth of the conviction of the man, and the 
institution which becomes the recipient in trust of this gift has been 
guided by the conviction of this man throughout the years of its 
increasingly significant history, and it will embody those convictions 
through its years of unfolding destiny. It is a very great service the 
Alumni Association renders the School of Religion in the presentation 
of this gift. 


The School of Religion has been, and will continue to be, guided 
by a very definite purpose. The clarity with which that purpose is con- 
ceived and followed determines the strength and outreach of its in- 
fluence. It is a training school for the ministry of the disciples of 
Christ, and seeks to train and inspire leaders to interpret the genius of 
that movement. It seeks to follow in that tradition which the Apostle 
Paul committed to Timothy—to “be strengthened in the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus. And the things which thou hast heard from me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to fatihful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also.”’ 


There are some elements woven together to make the strong fiber 
of that purpose. This strong cord binds the School to an anchorage 
that gives stability and strength. Its strands run through all its work 
and reaches out through all whom it touches to long lines of influence 
and service. 

The first is a positive Christian faith. It is a faith that is 
grounded in the revealed Word of God as “spoken to us in His Son.” 
It roots back in the authority of “Him who is head over all things 
to the church.” It seeks “that in all things He might have the pre- 
eminence.” This strand in the purpose of the School seeks to give the 
minister stability in the face of the currents that cross his path, a 
sense of leadership for the people to whom he will go, and a sense 
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of destiny as a servant of Him who is Saviour and Lord. It is a faith 
that is dynamic and vital because it centers in Him who is “‘made both 
Lord and Christ.” 

The second is a sense of mission. Jesus said, “Go ye, . . . and 
make disciples.”’ A disciple is one sent, and he is one sent under orders. 
“‘As Thou dost send me, even so sent I them.” It is a sense of mission 
that flows out of the prayer of our Lord, and would woo the followers 
of Christ unto unity as God’s people, and teach in love the pattern of 
the New Testament church. That mission is the genius of our move- 
ment. This strand in the purpose of the School gives motivation that 
flows through all the activities and relationships of the minister as 
he follows Him whose he is and whom he serves. It is a loving, 
activating, purposive mission. 

The third is the spirit that permeates the faith and the mission. 
The deepest element in that spirit will be love—“love that suffereth 
long, and is kind; a love that never faileth.”’ It will be a love that 
shines through faith to woo the hearts of others. It will be a love that 
gives warmth and winsomeness to the mission. This strand in the 
purpose of the School imparts a spirit that will labor, and serve, and 
suffer, if need be, for the healing of the wounds in the body of Christ. 

Let this hour be a time of re-dedication of our responsibilities and 
opportunities, our service and our influence, our lives and our School 
in humble service to Him who “called us with a holy calling . . . ac- 
cording to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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OUR LIBRARY FOR SEMITIC STUDIES 
By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI 


HE WORLD of Semitic studies has lost another intellectual 

giant in the death of Dr. A. T. Olmstead who passed away on 

April 11, 1945. The most vivid recollection I have of him dates 
back to the summer of 1930, when I was struggling with Hieroglyphics, 
and, of all things, with Arabic at the same time! By that summer I 
had received the doctorate, but I had learned the insufficiency of my 
preparation for the task assigned to me in the College of Religion, now 
the School of Religion, Butler University. So that summer I was 
starting on my postdoctorate studies in the University of Chicago. One 
hot afternoon I found Dr. Olmstead crouching over a manuscript at 
a reading table in the library. My curiosity forced me to stick my head 
over it too. Discourteous I was, but he did not mind. “Oh, hello, 
Nakarai, I am just checking my manuscript.” “Just checking!” Why, 
he had German, Latin, Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, and Akkadian 
texts; and no dictionary! It was a mighty blow to a fresh Ph. D., and 
has given me a lasting lesson in humility before scholarship. That 
manuscript appeared in print in the summer of 1931 under the title, 
History of Palestine and Syria. That book, to me, has become not 
only a source of information, but also a source of aspiration. 

However, even Dr. Olmstead could not have written the book 
without the libraries of the University of Chicago. There can be no 
graduate school without an adequate library; and even if there is an 
adequate library, there can be no graduate instruction without the 
efficient use of it. With such a reflection in mind the Semitic section 
of the library of the School of Religion may be examined. 

For the sake of convenience and simplicity no established bib- 
liographical form will be adhered to in the following, but I shall be 
glad to furnish any reader with fuller information on the books in 
which he may be interested. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 


The most popular subject of Old Testament studies in recent years 
may be said to have been archaeology, and several books have been 
written by good scholars such as Albright, Burrows, Glueck, Kenyon, 
McCown, and Wright. But their books, e. g., Albright’s From the 
Stone Age to Christianity and Burrows’ What Mean These Stones?, do 
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not really contain the mark of their actual scholarship, neither are they 
adequate for the library for the purpose of graduate studies. Rather, 
it is far more important to secure the articles and sections of reports 
utilized by these scholars in compiling their useful books. For this 
reason, the division in our library on archaeology contains, besides 
those dealing with the general subject, publications on particular exca- 
vations or subjects, sucli as Crowfoot-Kenyon-Sukenik’s The Buildings 
at Samaria and Obermann’s The Arabic Inscriptions from Lachish. 
Furthermore, we do not hesitate to examine non-English material writ- 
ten in Dutch, French, German, Hebrew or other languages, not be- 
cause the instructor can read them fluently, but because there might be 
a section or sections in such material that may have to be reinvestigated. 
To this group belong such books as Thomsen’s Paldstina und seine 
Kultur, Simon’s Opgravingen in Palestina, and Dussaud’s Les Dé- 
couvertes de Ras Shamra et l’Ancten Testament. Speaking of Ras 
Shamra, the current news, discussions, and investigations on archaeol- 
ogy should be closely watched. To this end our library secures annual 
and quarterly publications such as those of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 
Unfortunately it has been impossible, during the war, to continue our 
subscriptions to the publications that used to come from the continent 
of Europe. We shall renew them again as soon as worthwhile ones 
reappear. 

It will be necessary, however, to know something of the ancient 
Semitic languages to handle the written material that is uncovered in 
the Near East. Hebrew alone is not enough, especially the kind of 
knowledge acquired in the average seminary classes. There should be 
books not only on biblical Hebrew, but also on Semitic epigraphy such 
as Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, though it 
is quite old and the material very limited. In addition to books of this 
type, there is another group of books that is essential in archaeological 
and other literary studies. This group consists of the books and 
monographs dealing with comparative grammar such as Brockelmann’s 
Grudriss der vergleichende Grammatik and Bergstraesser’s Einfiihrung 
in die semitischen Sprachen, and the history of Palestinian Hebrew- 
Aramaic such as Harris’ Development of the Canaanite Dialects. Not 
only the books on various Semitic languages but also those on Sumerian, 
Hittitish, Persian, Hieroglyphics, as well as Sanscrit are in our pos- 
session, for without them a perspective knowledge of Semitic languages 
cannot be acquired. This does not mean that we slight the field of 
Hebrew, especially biblical Hebrew. In fact, many books and articles 
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published on biblical Hebrew in Hebrew, Latin, German, and English 
are found in our library, though none of them is used for our textbook. 
In our actual instruction in biblical Hebrew, the students’ attention is 
called to such documents as Driver’s Problems of Hebrew Verbal Sys- 
tem, Goetze’s Accent and V ocalism in Hebrew, and Sperber’s Hebrew 
Grammar. But new Hebrew and modern Hebrew are not neglected, 
and we have books for those who wish to delve into these areas. Dic- 
tionaries for Semitic and Hamitic languages are numerous, and those 
we have are written in Hebrew, Latin, French, German, and English. 
Of these dictionaries we prize highly Erman-Grapow’s Wodrterbuch 
der aegyptischen Sprache, Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrisch-englisch-deutsches 
W orterbuch, and Yehuda’s Millon Hallashon Hativrith which is now 
nearly completed.. For Assyrian, however, Bezold’s Glossar and 
Meissner’s Bettrage zum assyrischen Worterbuch are also in use. It is 
only hoped that someday there will be published an Akkadian dictionary 
comparable to the Egyptian dictionary by Erman-Grapow. In this field 
we do not lack additional and more recent material such as Albright’s 
The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, Heidel’s The 
System of the Quadriliteral Verb in Akkadian, as well as linguistic 
studies of the Nuzi texts by Chiera and those of the Ras Shamra texts 
by Schaeffer. 

With a knowledge of the Near Eastern archaeology and some 
Semitic languages one may be ready to appreciate somewhat the history 
of the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples. Common and older books 
on the history of the Hebrews by Cornill, Peritz, Kent, Price, Barton, 
Jirku, Bertholet, Pedersen, Oesterley-Robinson, and others are on our 
shelves, but Olmstead’s History of Palestine and Syria, supplemented 
by Parker-Dubberstein’s Babylonian Chronology and subsequent com- 
ments published in current journals on this and other chronological and 
textual subjects receive more attention. Here again sectional studies 
are more significant such as those of Burney, Jack, and Garstang, 
though in dealing with the date of the exodus their views do not fit 
the currently accepted theory. However, in order to gain an objective 
view of the subject, the history of the peoples other than the Hebrews, 
in the Near East, is constantly referred to in our instruction. For 
this purpose the library is enriched by the books and monographs 
written by Erman, Breasted, Edgerton, Wilson, Delitzsch, Jastrow, 
Luckenbill, Chiera, Speiser, Cameron, and others. 

Closely related to the study of Semitic languages is the investiga- 
tion of Semitic literature, the chief of which, in our case, is the Old 
Testament or the Jewish Tanak. The field of studies is so vast at this 
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point that it is hardly possible to make any summary statement. For 
the purpose of critical introduction we expect our students, before they 
come to our classes, to be acquainted with the contents of the English 
Bible as well as Raven’s Old Testament Introduction and Wilson’s 
Scientific Investigation of the Old Testament, on one hand, and Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament and Oéesterley- 
Robinson’s Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, on the 
other, depending upon the school from which they come. It is better 
still if all of them are acquainted with Pfeiffer’s /ntroduction to the 
Old Testament. There is today no substitute for this book. Whatever 
may be supplied with profit from Sellin’s, Meinhold’s, or Eissfeldt’s 
work in German could be secured in our library. However, what we 
actually study more than any other book or document are the texts and 
versions of the Old Testament, whether they be in Hebrew, in Aramaic, 
in Greek, or in other languages. The next important material for our 
studies includes current learned articles on linguistic and literary 
problems of some particular portion or portions of the Old Testament, 
and last in order comes any book of introduction which a student 
chooses. It is a wholesome combination for the purpose of stimulating 
our discussion to have a rabbi quoting from Hertz’s The Pentateuch 
and Haftorahs, sitting side by side with a minister referring to Eiss- 
feldt’s Hexateuch-Synopse. This has actually happened in our classes 
from time to time. The studies of the “Law” as a whole no longer 
result in a controversy in our classes, though opinions vary. Our 
students are free to go to Green’s The Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch or French’s Lex Mosaica, if they so wish; but more of them 
would trace Pfeiffer’s “S” in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft or Welch’s “D” in Deuteronomy; the Framework to the 
Code, though they may not accept the authors’ views. Our library 
contains also Jewish publications such as Greenstone’s Numbers and 
Reider’s Deuteronomy. For the studies of the “Prophets,” numerous 
books are in our possession, especially on the “Latter Prophets.” Re- 
gardless of the scholarly merit, we have recent publications such as 
Scott’s The Relevance of the Prophets and Wolfe’s Meet Amos and 
Hosea. However, probably the most shelf-worn books in recent years 
are those on Ezekiel by Torrey, Hartford, Matthews, Cooke, and Irwin, 
as well as ones by Cornill, Smend, Herrmann, and Bertholet. This is 
due to the acute investigations on Ezekiel that have appeared in current 
publications. Though there is sufficient material on the literary analy- 
sis of Jeremiah, that book has not attracted the attention of many 
students. They would rather dwell upon the comparative study of 
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the Hebrew and Greek texts rather than upon the question of the 
biographer. Of the thirty or forty books generally dealing with 
prophecy, Lods’ The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism is popular 
among our students; but more respect is paid to such particular books 
as Morgenstern’s Amos Studies. As for the study of the “Writings,” 
besides general books like Ranston’s and Rankin’s, more volumes are in 
use on the Psalms. These include Keet-Box’s Liturgical Study of the 
Psalter, Snaith’s Studies in the Psalter, Buttenwieser’s The Psalms, 
and Oesterley’s The Psalms. Though not of a similar type, Mac- 
donald’s Hebrew Philosophical Genius and Kraft’s The Strophic Struc- 
ture of Hebrew Poetry might be mentioned here. Admittedly we do 
not have sufficient material for the study of non-Hebraic Semitic litera- 
tures such as the Arabic, for it would be folly to accumulate such a 
tremendous literature which might be called for so little. Nevertheless, 
enough material is on hand by which either classical Arabic or modern 
Arabic may be studied as a language, as in the case of other Semitic 
languages like Syriac. 

Having gained a grasp of the language, history, and literature of 
a Semitic people, one may for the first time intelligently appreciate their 
religious beliefs, institutions and customs. Here our task directly re- 
lates itself to the Department of Comparative Religions, on one hand, 
and to the Department of New Testament on the other. In fact, the 
Department of Semitics is not independent of any other department in 
the School of Religion. For example, in dealing with post-biblical 
Judaism one is often compelled to consult the books belonging to the 
Department of Church History or the Department of Christian Doc- 
trine ; and a knowledge of the Old Testament as well as the present-day 
Judaism has certainly a direct bearing upon the Department of Christian 
Ministries. At the present time, for practical convenience and economy, 
the Department of Semitics deals, under the subsection of religion, with 
the religion of the Old Testament, with supplementary courses offered 
in post-biblical Judaism, religions of ancient Mesopotamia, and re- 
ligions of ancient Egypt. Consequently the books that our Depart- 
ment claims rarely go beyond these fields. The older books like those 
by Alt, Barton, Budde, Fowler, Holscher, Kittel, Oesterley-Robinson, 
Peters, Robinson (H. W.), Smith, etc., are very much in use along 
with Wallis’ three interesting volumes, published in 1912, 1935 and 
19412. There are three other important books dealing with the general 
subject of Hebrew religion, which should not be overlooked: by those 
who study it. They are Bertholet’s Religion des Alten Testament, 
Meek’s Hebrew Origins, and Wright’s The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. 
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As for the Old Testament theology, we yield to the Department of 
Christian Doctrine. Yet we have books by Duff, Oehler-Day, Schultz, 
Davidson, and others, and our Department does not hesitate to purchase 
books of the type of Stamm’s Erldsen und Vergeben im Alten Testa- 
ment. Whatever may be said of the graduate studies in Semitics, after 
all the School of Religion is a minister training institution, and the 
Department of Semitics has never lost sight of this main purpose of 
our existence. For that reason we are ready to recommend the books 
like Boehl’s Die Alttestamentlichen Citate im Neuen Testament, Fise- 
len’s The Christian View of the Old Testament, Kent’s The Origin and 
Permanent Value of the Old Testament, Yate’s Preaching from the 
Old Testament, and Luccock’s Preaching Values of the Old Testament 
in the Modern Translations. It should be mentioned also that the 
Department of Semitics is equipped with the map of Palestine in Third 
Dimension by Owen and the Near East and Neighboring Areas just 
published by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Need- 
less to say Smith’s Students’ Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
and Wright-Filson’s Westminster Historical Atlas are exceedingly 
useful. The latter is recommended particularly to all religious workers. 
It is up-to-date and very well arranged indeed. 


DISTINCTION 


Every library should have its own distinction. And our depart- 
mental library has attained its own peculiarities in the course of its 
growth within the past twenty years. 


First of all, the peculiarity added itself when the generous grant 
by the Christian Foundation enabled us in 1940 to purchase the entire 
library that belonged to Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University, 
who was at one time director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. This library consisted of over 4,000 books and 
about 3,000 magazines of intrinsic value, as may be easily assumed 
by those who knew the owner personally. It was at once a boon 
to our magazine and commentary section, for it brought to us Der Alte 
Orient, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Orientalische Literatur Zeitung, 
Revue Biblique, Theologische Literatur Zeitung, Revue Sémitique, 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Zeitschrift der Deutsche M orgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft ; and Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, Michaelis’ Deutsche 
Uebersetzung des Alten Testament, Smend’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch, Strack-Bockler’s Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen 
Schriften, Marti’s Kurzer Hand-commentar zum Alten. Testament, 
Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Alten Testament, etc. These added to our 
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Journal of Biblical Literature, American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures (now Journal of Near Eastern Studies), Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Westminster Commentary, New 
Century Bible, International Critical Commentary, etc., made a rather 
wholesome collection of reference and source material. Another cause 
of appreciation for the purchase of the Schmidt library was the fact 
that it included such rare books as the Complutensian Polyglot, the old- 
est printed polyglot Bible in the world dated between 1514 and 1517, as 
well as the Antwerp Polyglot, the Paris Polyglot, and the London 
Polyglot. Along with these precious volumes came numerous books 
that illustrate the history of Old Testament criticism from Luther to 
Driver. These include Hobbes’ Leviathan, Lightfoot’s Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae, Simon’s Sentimens, and Grabe’s Septuaginta Interpretum. 


The second peculiarity of our departmental library is still in the 
stage of growth. It happened that the Schmidt library contained 
Goldschmidt’s Der Babylonische Talmud and Schwab’s Le Talmud de 
Jérusalem. We were then in the process of acquiring Epstein’s English 
translation of the Talmud and Freedman-Simon’s Midrash Rabbah. 
We already had Rosenbaum-Silvermann-Blashki-Joseph’s Pentateuch. 
However, the Talmud by Goldschmidt lacked one volume, and Epstein’s 
translation was only half completed when the war came. Rodkinson’s 
Babylonian Talmud, though it had been ever present on our shelves, 
was not quite reliable. Finally it was decided that the Vilna edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud should be acquired. This was done last 
spring after considerable difficulty. In the meantime a smaller 
photostatic edition of the same Talmud came off the press from Pardes 
of New York, but we do not regret having the regular text of the Vilna 
edition. We shall soon add to our library the Jerusalem Talmud 
comparable to the Vilna edition of the Babylonian Talmud, although 
for practical purposes the latter will suffice. Needless to say we 
heavily rely upon Jastrow’s Dictionary of Talmud Babli, Yerushalmi, 
Midrashic Literature and Targumim. Of course, sectional studies like 
Malter’s The Treatise T‘anit of the Babylonian Talmud have been pur- 
chased, as well as more inclusive compilations like Hamburger’s 
Real-Encyclopadie des Judentums and Waxman’s A History of Jewish 
Literature. Of direct interest to us are books like Finkelstein’s The 
Pharisees, Lieberman’s Greek in Jewish Palestine, and Ginzberg’s 
! egends of the Jews; but we are also prepared to investigate Valentin’s 
Anti-Semitism or Strong’s Organized Anti-Semitism in America. Well 
known volumes like Schechter’s Studies in Judaism.and Baron’s A So- 
cial and Religious History of the Jews are placed in our library together 
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with other books by the same authors. For practical purposes there are 
Rosenau’s Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Schauss’ The 
Jewish Festivals, and Mann’s The Bible as Read and Preached in the 
Old Synagogue and Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature 
by the same author. The library contains also the Encyclopaedia of 
Jewish Knowledge, the Jewish Encyclopedia as well as the more recent 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, the Jewish Quarterly Review, Jewish 
Review, and the Hebrew Union College Annual. 

The third peculiarity of our departmental library is the possession 
of the books written by those who belong to our “brotherhood.” As 
the emphasis of our “brotherhood” is on the New Testament, the books 
on the Old Testament and cognate Semitic studies that we can claim are 
scarce. In this section we cannot count but about twenty volumes in 
all, and even those few books that may have been heard of by some 
scholars of Semitics are not very significant today. There are Mc- 
Garvey’s Authorship of Deuteronomy on one hand, and Willett’s Our 
Bible: Its Origin, Character and Value, on the other. Each wrote two 
or three other books on the Bible, but both gentlemen have passed away. 
Rotherham, Zollars, Ainslie, Lockhart, Marshal, Monser, Smith, and 
a few others have written some book or books directly bearing upon 
the Old Testament studies ; and we have, of course, Campbell’s Lectures 
on the Pentateuch. The only living scholar within our “brotherhood’’ 
exclusively engaged in Semitic studies and known as a scholar today, is 
undoubtedly Dr. Ferris J. Stephens of Yale University. He has writ- 
ten or edited Cuneiform Tablets from Cappadocia, Personal Names of 
Cappadocia, and Historical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria. May 
the reader be gracious enough to spare me from asking whether or 
not I have read such and such a book by so and so; and is he not a good 
scholar? My answer must be that he may be; and there are many fine 
scholars and books that I did not mention in this article. One example 
is Sellers-Voigt’s Biblical Hebrew for Beginners, a very convenient 
manual. Are there not good scholars in our “brotherhood” who have 
written no books? Again my answer is that there may be; but this 
article deals with books, not scholars. 

In concluding this hasty sketch, I wish to reaffirm the main pur- 
pose for which the School of Religion was established—to train candi- 
dates for the ministry and for allied forms of Christian service. The 
Department of Semitics maintains the same objective, but in touching 
upon various phases of our departmental library only sample high 
lights could be observed. Therefore, common books and dictionaries 
known to Christian ministers such as the International Standard Bible 
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Encyclopaedia are not mentioned. For this reason, the fact that a 
certain book is not mentioned in the foregoing does not mean that the 
book is of no value in training Christian ministers. In fact, the reverse 
may be true. Furthermore, the material on intertestamental studies 
as well as Septuagintal investigations have not been mentioned, for 
the books and other documents in these areas may be regarded as the 
common property of the Department of Semitics and the Department 
of New Testament. At any rate, how far can a ministerial student 
pursue the study of the Old Testament or a cognate subject in the 
School of Religion, so far as the library is concerned? It is hoped that 
this article answers that question. Finally I wish to express, through 
the administration of the School of Religion, my appreciation for the 
generosity of the Christian Foundation, which has enabled the De- 
partment of Semitics to claim the books mentioned above. Credit 
is due the Christian Foundation and the administration of the School 
of Religion, if the Semitic section of our library has a more or less 
balanced collection of significant books together with some commend- 
able distinction of its own. The fault is mine, if this section of our 
library lacks any important book or books for the training of Christian 
ministers and for their advanced studies to some extent. But let us 
not be proud of the quantity of books or of our own knowledge of 
books, except of the Christ of the Book. May we be warned anew: 


He whose fear of sin precedes his wisdom, his 
wisdom endures ; but he whose wisdom precedes his 
fear of sin, his wisdom does not endure! 

Pirge ’Aboth III, Mishnah 9. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF FELLOWSHIP 
By 
Harotp W. Forp 


INTRODUCTION 


HE CONCEPT of fellowship as held by the church of the New 

Testament is a concept which has been lost to the world almost 

since that great and notable day in which the church was in- 
augurated. It is a concept which is in great need of being restored 
to the church in theory and in practice. If one were asked to give a 
reason for the inert, passive, and complacent attitude of the church 
today, he might well answer that the church has lost the concept of 
fellowship which prevailed in the days of the apostles. To bring men 
into the fellowship of the New Testament church and to return today’s 
church bodily to that ideal most certainly would be the panacea for 
which the church is looking. 

‘It is not an uncommon thing to hear the association of persons 
attending a church supper referred to as a fine fellowship. Many 
times the ordinary person will attach the good time had at a party, 
attended by both christians and non-christians, to the term fellowship. 
Fellowship is often related to a social gathering and to the good feeling 
that ensues from gathering together on a special occasion. While the 
above instances may be fellowship of a sort and while they may fit 
the meaning of the term in a way, they can hardly be called fellowship 
according to the New Testament meaning of the term. 


Others have taken fellowship to denote the part of the individual 
christian in contributing material gains to the treasury of the church. 
This, it seems, is an emphasis upon a partial meaning. That it is a 
partial meaning of the term, as used in the New Testament, would not 
be denied, but that it is all of the meaning cannot but be denied. It has 
not been very long since a sermon upon the topic “Christian Fellow- 
ship” was heard in which the speaker spent all of his allotted time deal- 
ing with the principle of the tithe as the beginning place for the 
christian’s ‘contribution’ to the welfare and program of the church. 
Needless to say, much of the subject was left unpreached on this 
occasion. 

Besides the application of false meanings to the term and the 
contraction of the meaning of the term to a mere part of it, men have 
been guilty also of the expansion of the term to include persons and 
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institutions which have no place, yea have no right to a place in the 
fellowship described in the records of the New Testament. If the 
church is to be kept the church of Christ, it must be made certain that 
the concept of fellowship of the New Testament is not only known 
but adhered to. We must not be guilty of the application of false 
meanings, nor of the application of a partial meaning, nor of the ex- 
pansion of the term to the degree of meaninglessness. 

The restoration of the concept of fellowship of the church of the 
New Testament to correct observance and practice is an ideal devoutly 
to be wished. That the concept has been twisted and bent to get it 
around corners and obstacles, to include those whom it was never in- 
tended to include, and to soothe the conscience and troubled minds of 
those who would not admit its complete observance is a fact existing to 
the shame of the church. It is the purpose of this paper to define anew 
the New Testament concept of fellowship. The subject falls almost 
automatically into four heads: 1. The Meaning of the Term, 2. Fel- 
lowship in Four Words, 3. Terms of Fellowship, positively and nega- 
tively considered, and 4. Privileges of Fellowship. We shall proceed 
with— 


THE MEANING OF THE TERM 


The word which has been translated ‘fellowship’ is the Greek word 
‘koinonia.’ According to Westcott and Hort the meaning of it is 
‘association,’ ‘participation,’ ‘share,’ ‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution.’ It is 
apparent, therefore, that wherever this word is used, all of these 
meanings may be used to determine the true and complete meaning 
intended. 

It is interesting to note that the root of the word is ‘koinos’ which 
means, according to Westcott and Hort, ‘Common.’ Thus, it would 
be fair and reasonable to draw the conclusion that those who are quali- 
fied for ‘koinonia’ would be those persons who had something in 
‘koimos.’ In short, it would be a common sharing, a common associa- 
tion, a common participation, a common contribution. 

Merriman’s Webster defines the term ‘fellowship’ as follows: 


1. State or relation of being a fellow or associate; a body of 
fellows. 

2. A state of being together; community of interest, activity, 
feeling, etc. ‘Fellowship in pain,’”’ Milton. 

3. Companionship of persons on equal and friendly terms; fami- 
liar intercourse; hence, friendliness ; comradship. 

4. Any union or association; corporation; company, especially 
a company of equals or friends. 
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5. Partnership; alliance; membership (in a society) ; intercourse. 
6. Ecclesiastical: Communion, mutual relation between mem- 
bers of branches of the same church.’ 


The suffix ‘-ship’ denotes a state or relation. The word fellow means 
a partner or comrade and is derived from the middle English, ‘felowe’ 
or ‘felawe,’ the Anglo Saxon, ‘feolaga,’ with which should be compared 
the Icelandic, ‘felagi.” 

In the light of the above, then, a fellowship may be said to exist, 
when a group of persons become partners or comrades with an eye 
single to a definite interest, activity, or feeling, and are admitted to 
the association as equals or as friends. There are various sorts of 
fellowships in the world. A labor union may be said to be a fellowship. 
A lady’s Thursday afternoon tea might be a fellowship of a sort. Any 
group of persons who are associated in a given definite purpose or 
activity falls into this classification. However, most certainly, every 
fellowship will not nor can it ever meet the qualifications of the New 
Testament concept of fellowship, but from the above we may tentatively 
define New Testament fellowship as the communal activity or associa- 
tion of the persons of the church toward the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the church. 


What the purpose of the church is may be clearly understood by 
the quotation of that purpose as stated in II Corinthians 5 :18 ff. 


All things are of God, who reconciled us to himself through 
Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses, and having committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 


The gospel is the word of reconciliation, the message the church is to 
preach, and again we must turn to Paul for a statement of the gospel. 
Says he: 


Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, by which also 
ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word which I preached unto you, except 
ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
also I received : that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures ; 
and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on the third day 
according to the scriptures; and that he appeared to Cephas; then to 


1 William Allan Neilson, (ed.), Webster’s New International Dictionary of the 
English aw. (Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriman Company, Publishers, 
1942), p. ; 

2H. H. Emery and K. G. Brewster, (eds.), The New Century Dictionary of the 
English Language, (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942), Volume I, 
pages 558, 559. 
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the twelve; then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, 
of whom the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; 
then he appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as to 
the child untimely born, he appeared to me also.* 


This is the message all of the early apostles preached. It is the 
message that Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, A. D. 30, when 
three thousand persons answered the invitation to accept Jesus as 
Christ and Lord. Of them it was said: 


They continued steadfastly in the apostles doctrine and fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and the prayers.‘ 


Perhaps it would be better translated: 


They continued steadfastly in the apostled doctrine and in the 
fellowship, in the breaking of the bread and in the prayers.” 


This is, of course a literal translation, but it places the emphasis where 
it is placed in the original Greek. There is no question that, at this 
time, there was a definite association of these persons in a definite 
purpose. It is not said that they accepted the Lord and then abandoned 
the company of the others who so accepted Him, but they continued 
steadfastly in fellowship with them. 


The determination of the meaning of this term, as it is used in 
this connection, and as it is used elsewhere in the New Testament, is 
the purpose of this paper. In relating the word to its New Testament 
implications, perhaps it would be well to go back to a former state- 
ment that the original meaning of the Greek word, which has been 
translated ‘fellowship,’ is ‘association,’ ‘participation,’ ‘share,’ ‘contri- 
bution,’ and to bring the statements of the New Testament into the 
light of this definition. Thus, we shall consider— 


FELLOWSHIP IN Four Worps 


It is most certainly true that the New Testament concept of fellow- 
ship includes all that all four of these words mean. Surely the fellow- 
ship of the New Testament is an— 


1. Association:—lIt is an association of all of the persons in- 
volved in the purpose of the church, which includes not only human 
persons but divine persons. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His only begotten Son are as much a part of this fellow- 
ship and association as any of the many human persons involved in 


8T Cor. 15:1-7. 
* Acts 2:42. 
5 Translated from Westcott and Hort. 
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it. In truth, it is a three-way fellowship, a three way association, be- 
tween God, His son, and mankind. As John says: 


That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you also, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship is with 
the father, and with His son Jesus Christ: and these things we write, 
that our joy may be full.® 


Jesus himself said : 


I will pray the father, and he shall give you another comforter, 
that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the 
world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him; 
ye know him; for he abideth with you, and shall be in you. I will not 
leave you desolate; I will come unto you." 

If a man love me, he will keep my word; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.* 


In the apoclypse John quotes the Lord as saying: 


Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 


he with me.° 
The prayer of Jesus in the seventeenth chapter of John brings 
this out very clearly: 


Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us; that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me.’*° 


Christ is the center of this three way association. God has come 
to man in Christ, and man must come to God through him. It is in 
Christ that God and man meet. Paul says that: 


God was IN Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckon- 
ing unto them their trespasses, and having committed unto us the word 
of reconciliation.” 


Jesus answered Thomas’ agnosticism concerning the way by saving: 


I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” 


The clarity of these statements requires no further comment. 


6] John 1:3, 4. 

7 John 14:16-18. 
8 John 14:23. 

® Rev. 3:20. 

10 John 17:20, 21. 
11 JT Cor,.5:19. 
12 John 14:6. 
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The fellowship of the New Testament, then, is a peculiar relation- 
ship between men and between men and God through Christ. In 
coming to Christ men establish a certain relationship between them- 
selves and other men who have so come to Him. Further, they bring 
themselves into a definite and peculiar relationship to God by this 
action. Jesus expresses it thusly: 


Be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye are 
brethren. And call no man your father on the earth: for one is your 
father, even he who is in Heaven. Neither be ye called masters: for 
one is your master, even the Christ.** 


When we accept Christ as our Lord and Master, God adopts us as sons, 
and we become brothers in Christ, “heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Jesus.””** 

The binding seal of the whole association is the thing Paul has 
termed the “earnest of the Spirit.’’* It is stated by Paul as follows: 


For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of 
God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage again uto fear; but ye 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The 
Spirit himself heareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God.”® 
Truly, the fellowship of the New Testament might well be termed the 
family of God, for the persons, human and divine, who make up that 
fellowship are involved in an association that can well be compared 
to that of a family. Men become brothers when they accept Jesus 
as Christ and Lord, and God adopts them as sons, granting them the 
tight to call him father. However, this fellowship is also a— 

2. Participation:—As in the families of man, every member 
has his place to occupy and his duty to perform, so it is in the family 
of God. The fellowship of the New Testament is the mutual partici- 
pation of all of its associates in the work of the church toward its 
purposes. The thought of some, that they will be whisked to heaven 
upon the benefits reaped in the labor of others, may lead them, rather, 
to difficulty and disappointment. It takes the efforts of all, working 
in their place upon the jobs required, to make the fellowship of the 
saints effective and strong. The throwing of self, like a leach, upon 
the care and concern of the church, depending upon others to accom- 
plish all of the work, is a situation strongly to be avoided, but is a 
condition that has prevailed to long in many cases. 

18 Matt. 23 :8-10. 
14 Rom. 8:17. 


15 TT Cor. 5:5. 
16 Rom. 8 :14-16. 
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The work of the church should be co-ordinated, if the New Testa- 
ment concept of fellowship is to be observed, in such a way as to obtain 
the best efforts of all of the members of the church in the field of 
work in which they are most qualified to serve. For too long the 
church has been operated by a ‘ruling elder’ who saw to everything and 
performed more in the office of a miniature dictator, than a person in 
charge of the spiritual over-sight of the congregation preaching love 
and liberty in Christ. The Church, as well, has been the victim of 
dictative and oppressive preachers. The New Testament concept of 
fellowship would require that the church be put to work on the work 
of the church. 


The essence of what is meant under this section is stated by the 
apostle Paul in clear language: 


He gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body 
of Christ; till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ: that we may be no longer 
children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of error; but 
speaking truth in love, may grow up in all things into him, who is the 
head, even Christ; from whom all the body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint supplieth, according to the work- 
ing in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase of the 
body unto the building up of itself in love.’ 


He speaks of the body of Christ being ‘knit together through that 
which every joint supplieth,’ and the ‘working in due measure of each 
several part.’ All of this, says he, ‘maketh the increase of the body 
unto the building up of itself in love.’ Most certainly this section of 
the word is advocating the participation of every member associated 
in the fellowship in the work that has been out to be accomplished. 


In Thessalonica, the enthusiasm for the expected soon return of 
the Lord had caused many of the members of the church in that city 
to cease working. How they had come to the conclusion that Christ 
was to come during their lifetime and in the not too distant future 
is not part of the consideration. The fact that they had laid down 
their tools of labor and were throwing themselves upon the care of 
the church and its faithful laboring members is the consideration. To 
the church Paul wrote: 


17 Ephesians 4:11-16. 
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For yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us: for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you; neither did we eat bread for 
nought at any man’s hand, but in labor and travail, working night and 
day, that we might not burden any of you: not because we have not the 
right, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you, that ye should 
imitate us. For even when we were with you, this we commanded 
you, if any man will not work, neither let him eat.”* 


This, of course, concerns laboring for daily bread and keep. It does 
not deal with the labor of the church on the purpose of the church in 
a direct way, but the principle is involved here, to be sure. Paul would 
not have anyone lounge on the good will of the church in any respect, 
and his strong manner of dealing with a situation in which only tem- 
poral things were involved would indicate that an even stronger 
assertion would be forthcoming in any case in which a person would 
attempt to sponge from the church its eternal benefits, without parti- 
cipation in the work of which the benefits are the reward. 


The manner in which this work is to be accomplished and the 
mood which is to characterize those who enter into it is brought out by 
Paul’s instruction to the church in the city of Philippi: 


I thank my God upon all my remembrance of you, always in every 
supplication of mine on behalf of you all, making my supplication with 
joy, for your fellowship in the furtherance of the gospel from the first 
day until now.” 

Only let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ: 
that, whether I come and see you or be absent, I may hear of your 
state, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one soul striving for the 
faith of the gospel.” 


There is to be a unity of work in this participation. It is not to be 
done diversely, without reference to the work of others, but each per- 
son in his respective field of work is to accomplish that work for the 
edification of the whole group. They are to stand fast in ONE 
spirit, with ONE soul striving TOGETHER for the faith of the 
gospel. The work is to be inter-related and integrated so repetition 
may be avoided. Thus, the work of the church will be a moving wall 
of work instead of a picket fence with slots through which areas, 
which ought to have the attention of the church, may slip unnoticed. 


Something of the spirit that should characterize those associated 
in the fellowship of the New Testament and who are responsible for 
participation in its work is expressed in the following poem: 

18TI Thess. 3:7-10. 


19 Phil. 1 :3-5. 
20 Ibid., 1:27, 28. 
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I am only one, 

But still I am one. 

I cannot do everything ; 

But, still, I can do something. 

And because I cannot do everything, 

I will not refuse to do the something 
that I can do.** 


Each person associated in the fellowship avoiding attempting to do 
everything and doing the something that he can do is the way in which 
the work of the church was intended to be done. However, in addition 
to being a fellowship of participation, the fellowship of the New Testa- 
ment includes the thought that its members are to— 

3. Share :—There are numerous Christians, who consider them- 
selves acceptable as such, who are guilty of the thought that their actions 
aside from the church are their own business and that the church is 
not affected in the least in what they do. This, of course, is an excuse 
by which they attempt to justify their friendship with the world, but 
it comes from a basic misunderstanding of the New Testament con- 
cept of fellowship. The activities, the words, the dealings of every 
christian are the business of the church and do effect its standing 
in the community. 

The concept of sharing, as a part of fellowship as conceived in 
the New Testament, brings forth the thought of mutual edification or 
debasement. It arises from the teaching of the great apostle that 
those in such fellowship constitute the body of Christ. Says Paul: 


For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ. For in 
one spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of one spirit. For the 
body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I am 
not the hand, I am not of the body; it is not therefore not of the body. 
And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; 
it is not therefore not of the body. If the whole body were the eye, 
where were the hearing? If the whole were the hearing, where were 
the smelling? But now hath God set the members each one of them in 
the body, even as it pleased him. And if they were all one member, 
where were the body? But now they are many members, but one body. 
And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much rather, those 
members of the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary: and 
those parts of the body, which we think to be less honorable, upon these 
we bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have more 


21 Bartlett, John, Familiar Quotations, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1941), p. 550. 
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abundant comeliness; whereas our comely parts have no need: but 
God tempered the body together, giving more abundant honor to that 
part which lacked ; that there should be no schism in the body; but that 
the members should have the same care one for another. And whether 
one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
is honored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and severally members thereof.” 


Paul compares the church to a human body. The mutual edification 
and debasement of the members of the body are well known to all. 
If a person’s heart is defective, his whole physical person suffers with 
it. If one cuts off his leg, his whole person is brought to discomfort 
by that fact. A headache, all who have them will admit, will render 
the whole person incapable of certain sorts of pursuit. 


Paul says that the church is involved in just such a plan of sharing. 
If one member is honored, the whole church is honored with him; if 
one member is debased, the whole church is debased with him. Sup- 
pose a member of the church, while working on some sort of machine 
in the shop where he is employed, smashes his thumb in the gears of 
the machine, and the language he employs in expressing his feelings 
comes forth with such heat that it scorches the air around him. The 
fellowship with which he is associated suffers in the debasement. If 
the opposite is true, and he controls his temper and his language, the 
church is honored with him in his victory. 


Whatever may be the incident, if it is dishonorable or degrading, 
the church is dishonored and degraded when its members are involved. 
Likewise, if it is honorable and elevating, the church is honored and 
elevated, when one of its members becomes a part of the incident or 
shares in it. However, this action carries also the opposite direction. 
Each member shares in the voice of the church in the community. 
What the church is and what its message proves to be is shared by every 
member of the church. When a congregation is dishonored in its 
area of labor, every member of that congregation shares in the dishonor. 


Thus, it becomes the responsibility of every member of the associa- 
tion, in the light of the New Testament concept of fellowship, to be 
sure that his life, his actions, his deeds, his faith are of the sort which 
can only elevate the church and honor it. Each associate, then, adding 
his elevating influence, when all have so contributed, will have his share 
in the complete uplifting and upbuilding of the fellowship. 


Another idea that this concept of sharing denotes is expressed by 
the apostle Paul in his letter to the Galatians: 





921 Cor. 12:12-17. 
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Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. For 
if a man thinketh himself to be something when he is nothing he de- 
ceiveth himself. But let each man prove his own work, and then shall 
he have his glorying in regard of himself alone, and not of his neighbor. 
For each man shall bear his own burden.” 

At first glance this statement seems a contradiction, but, in reality, it 
is in accord with the concept of fellowship of the New Testament. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens - - - Each man shall bear his own 
burdens.” The question at once is asked, “How can this thing be?” 

We have already stated that each person was to participate in the 
work purposed by the fellowship. In this respect, each man is to bear 
his own burden, meet the problems which confront him on his own in so 
far as it is possible. However, there may be times when he is unable 
to cope with the situation. In these instances, those persons of the 
fellowship who have faced identical or similar situations would be 
able to and should assist the one in difficulty. This would be bearing 
one another’s burdens. 

This sort of thing is also brought out in the action of the apostolic 
church soon after its inauguration. A common fund was set up 
which was to be used to assist in caring for the less fortunate brothers. 
The word says: 

All that believed were together and had all things common; and 

they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according 
as any man had need.” 
There are some persons who would say that this is evidence conclusive 
that the early church was a communistic society. However, it most 
certainly is not such evidence. The statement above merely introduces 
the practice which was later dealt with more completely in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira. It is quite clear that there was no absolute 
obligation to sell goods or possessions and contribute to the funds set 
aside for the eleviation of the discomforts of the unfortunate. The 
sin of Ananias and Sapphira was in representing to Peter and, as Peter 
says, ‘to the Holy Spirit’ that the sale of their tract of land had brought 
less remuneration than it actually had, not in the simple fact that they 
had withheld some of the money. The land was theirs while it was 
titled in their name, and the money they received for its sale was theirs. 
The whole program of helping to bear one another’s burdens or in 
sharing in their misfortune by providing some of their needs was 
voluntary, and was a means of meeting the obligation to share. Finally, 
the concept of fellowship of the New Testament denotes— 





28 Gal. 6:2-5. 
24 Acts 2:44, 45. 
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4. Contribution:—In any association of persons, who have a 
common purpose or a common interest, contributing to the cause of 
that purpose and that interest becomes an obligation of all those 
associated. This is simply a matter of human reason. It is not to be 
expected that those who do not share the purpose or the interest shall 
share in the contribution of funds towards its accomplishment. The 
contributions shall come from those persons who are members of the 
association. 


There is a three-fold sort of contribution to be made to the fellow- 
ship of the family of God. In the first place there must be a contribu- 
tion of talent. This has already been discussed, for we have said 
that each person must do whatever he is able to do toward the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the church. The second contribution is 
time, but this is a presupposed contribution. It would be impossible for 
one to contribute his talent to the cause of Christ without contributing 
also his time to the work of the Lord. 


The final branch of his concept is the contribution of wealth. This 
obligation upon every person who desires to conduct himself and his 
affairs according to the New Testament concept of fellowship is almost 
as much a presupposition as the contribution of time. Paul deals with 
it very well in his first letter to the Corinthians: 


For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
Ox when he treadeth out the corn. Is it for the oxen God careth, or 
saith he it assuredly for our sake? Yea, for our sake it was written: 
because he that ploweth ought to plow in hope, and he that thresheth, to 
thresh in hope of partaking. If we sowed unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things.” 


The apostle is attempting to establish his right to have been supported 
by the Corinthians while he was in the city of Corinth preaching. The 
principle is thus established, and it can be very easily and reasonable 
carried over to include any expense or disbursement necessary to the 
preaching or the more efficient preaching of the gospel or to the meet- 
ing of any expense which may necessarily be accrued in the operation 
of the church which has for its prime purpose the preaching of that 
gospel. 

The church at Corinth is reprimanded by Paul, in a way, when 
he says: 


_ T robbed other churches, taking wages of them that I might min- 
ister unto you; and when I was present with you and was in want, I was 





2°T Cor. 9:9-11. 
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not a burden on any man; for the brethren, when they came from 
Macedonia, supplied the measure of my want.”° 


The statement, ‘I robbed other churches - - - that I might minister to 
you,’ must have cut the heart of the Corinthian brethren. Every 
church should want to become independent of all others as soon as it 
is possible, and it is quite clear that such accomplishment requires the 
very best contribution possible from every person of the church. The 
concept of fellowship of the New Testament certainly includes this 
idea of contribution. 

The apostle describes the means by which this is to be accomplished 
in the last chapter of his first Corinthian letter : 


Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay by him 
in store, as he may prosper, that no collection be made when I come.” 


The tables now have turned and the Corinthian church is being asked 
to aid the saints at Jerusalem. They are to lay by them in store a pro- 
portion, and this is to be done upon the first day of the week. Coming 
from an Apostle, this principle is one of a good deal of authority. 
The churches in the region of Galatia are observing the same request. 
It seems to have been a part of the responsibility of ‘every one’ of them 
to participate and contribute to the cause of the Lord in this instance. 


One important thing to be noticed in this order of Paul is that it 
was to be a proportionate laying by in store. What the proportion 
is, he does not say. If the church is to carry on its work in any way 
which bears a similence to a businesslike manner, proportionate giving 
must certainly be the case. If every one of the members in fellowship 
in Christ, would contribute a portion of his prosperity to the work of 
the Lord, there would be sufficient means with which to conduct that 
work. The proportion must be a reasonable one and in keeping with 
the sort of attitude which Paul pleaded for in the church at Rome: 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
spiritual service.”* 

When members of the local congregation conduct themselves and 
their relationships as members of the family of God, when each one 
participates in the work in whatever way he is able and to the best of 
his capacity, when each realizes that his actions may edify or may 
debase all associated in fellowship with him, when he is willing at all 


26 TT Cor. 11:8, 9. 
271 Corinthians 16:3. 
28 Rom. 12:1. 
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times to lend a helping hand to a brother in distress, and when each 
contributes proportionately to the on going of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, then the New Testament concept of fellowship is known and 
is being practiced in that congregation. 


TERMS OF FELLOWSHIP 


The question now arises, “Who are members of fellowship as con- 
ceived in the New Testament?” The question may be answered by 
the positive statement that there are some requirements for fellowship 
and that these requirements are known and easily understood. We 
shall consider this action both positively and negatively. 

1. Positively :—Before any person can be considered for fellow- 
ship and before he himself should care to be so considered, he must have 
faith. Faith is the beginning point of all Christian experience. The 
question now becomes, ‘What is faith?’ If it be faith in God that 
includes persons in the fellowship, then many are included who do 
not even know it. It is not to be thought, however, that faith in God 
is not necessary. Jesus put it this way, ‘““You believe in God, believe 
also in me.’”*® The faith that is essential to fellowship in the New 
Testament sense is Christo-centered and not Theo-centered. Not so 
long ago the statement was heard that persons who desire to become 
members of the church must have faith or, in other words, must believe 
God about Christ. This is essentially in error, for it is in just the 
reverse order. We do not believe God about Christ; be believe Christ 
about God. 

The statement of faith made by Peter in Ceasarea Philippi, which 
has been called Peter’s confession, is the statement of the faith that 
brings one into Christian fellowship. His reply to Jesus’ inquiry 
concerning their opinion as to his identity was: ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the Living God.”’*® This statement is an all-inclusive identi- 
fication of the person of Jesus. He is the Christ. That is: this Jesus 
is the long awaited Messiah and Saviour of the Jews. He is also the 
Son of the Living God. All that being the Son of God means is 
included here. No other living person could be called the Son of God 
in that sense, for Jesus is the “only begotten Son of God.” 

Peter’s confession became the theme of all apostolic preaching. 
In every sermon these faithful servants of the Lord attempted to 
point out to their hearers and to all the needy world that this Jesus is 
the Christ. It was the climax of Peter’s sermon on Pentecost. It 





29 John 14:1. 
80 Matt. 16:16. 
31 John 3:16. 
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was the climax of Paul’s preaching on Mars Hill. “I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.”* was the confession that Phillip 
sought from the Eunuch, and when that confession was forthcoming, 
Phillip no longer hesitated to procede with the conversion. Moreover, 
it was Paul’s injunction to the Philippian Jailer that he should “believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.”** 


At the time of the transfiguration of Jesus, the voice of God 
out of the cloud said of Jesus: “This is my beloved Son; hear ye 
him.”** This was a clear-cut statement of the position of Jesus. Peter 
had wanted to erect three tabernacles: one for Moses, one for Elijah, 
and one for Jesus, but God instructed them in no uncertain terms that 
they were to hear his son. As they were coming down from the 
mountain, Jesus said, “Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man 
be risen from the dead.’’* 


One wonders why it was that he desired them to be so secretive, 
but, in the light of all evidence, it becomes more clear. Upon question- 
ing them about who men said that he was, the answer had been: “Some 
say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets.”** While the statement of Peter must have been rather 
conclusive that the disciples were aware of his identity and while the 
events of the transfiguration may have brought doubt about it which 
turned again to a certainty following the statement of God, Jesus was 
sure that for them to proclaim that he was the Christ could gain no 
converts as yet. There remained one great and conclusive proof of 
that truth, the resurrection. Thus, Jesus said: “Tell the vision to no 
man, until the son of man be risen from the dead.” 


So it is this great event upon which the intelligence of man must 
work to bring him to an attitude of faith in Jesus. Paul said to the 
church at Rome: 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.*” 


By this great event the voice of God rings to all the world: This is 
my beloved son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him, for it is 
in the resurrection of Jesus from the grave, that he is as Paul said, 





82 Acts 8:37. 
88 Acts 16:31. 
84 Matt. 17:5. 
85 Matt. 17:9. 
86 Matt. 16:14. 
87 Rom. 10:9. 
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“declared to be the son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness.’’** 

The statement just given, not only reveals the fact upon which 
our intelligence must work to bring us to an attitude of faith, but it 
also reveals a second test of fellowship, which is the confession of that 
faith once it is attained. To the Romans, Paul also wrote: 


With the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.* 


This is in complete accord with the statement of our Lord: 


Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father who is in 
heaven.*° 


The last portion of the injunction should tell all mankind of the ab- 
solutely imperative nature of confessing the Lord before men. 


We see this principle at work in the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch. 
Phillip began in that portion of scripture where the Eunuch was reading 
and preached unto him Jesus. When he expressed a desire to accept the 
Lord, Phillip said, “If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest.” 
Then followed the open and unequivocal confession of the Eunuch, “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’’*” At the expression of 
this confession, Phillip at once proceeded with the conversion. 


Too often, however, it is supposed by some who do not completely 
understand this test of fellowship that once a public statement of faith 
in Christ is expressed the obligation to confess him before men is 
ended. This most certainly is untrue. We are obliged to confess 
Jesus wherever or whenever the opportunity is given us. How else 
would men who had not heard our original confession know that we 
had met this test. Peter says, 


Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord: being ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope 
that is in you.”** 


A few years ago a preacher, seeking the pulpit of a certain church, 
met with the congregation to get acquainted. During the course of 
the evening, certain of the elders and leaders of the congregation asked 


38 Rom. 1:4. 
38 Rom. 10:10. 
40 Matt. 10 7 
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him some very pertinent questions about the person of Jesus. His 
reply was that they were questioning his theology, that they were not 
in the right in asking such questions, and that he would answer such 
questions only in private. It was quite evident that he was not willing 
to confess Jesus before men and evidentially had no reason for the hope, 
if any, within. The questions were not questions of theology, for they 
did not concern speculations upon the facts of the gospel. Rather, 
they were the sort of questions any Christian would jump at the chance 
to answer, rejoicing at the opportunity to testify for the Lord. The 
elders were entirely within their rights in asking the questions. The 
scriptures nowhere state that preachers, or any one else, are exempt 
from this test of fellowship. If it cannot be met, the right to fellow- 
ship is surrendered. | 
Another test of fellowship is repentance. On the day of Pentecost, 
when the first two tests were in evidence in the people assembled about 
the apostles, Peter started his answer to their inquiry with the word 
“repent.” This word, which has caused much confusion but unneces- 
sarily so, means simply to change ones mind.** It is clear that Peter’s 
sermon preached on that occasion was designed to bring about a change 
of mind on the part of this group of people. Their attitude or state of 
mind toward Jesus had been that he was simply a man, one who was 
guilty of blasphemy in having claimed to have been the Son of God. 
Peter said, “God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
ye crucified.’’*” Now Peter calls upon them to change their minds. 


The meaning of this concept is brought out very clearly, also, in 
Paul’s preaching on Mars Hill. Says he: 


Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, graven by art and device of man. 
The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked; but now he com- 
mandeth man that they should all everywhere repent.*° 


The above is the beginning of the climax of the sermon. He had 
observed their ignorance in worshipping God, and was calling upon 
them to change their minds and turn to the one true and living God. 
In the case of the church at Corinth we see another illustration of 
the meaning of the word. The church was in a very unwholesome and 
unhealthy condition. Paul wrote a letter to them, and they repented 
of their erroneous attitude. In writing of it later, Paul said: 
44 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament 
in the Original Greek, New York: The MacMillan Company, 1937, p. 120.. (Lexicon). 
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I now rejoice, not that you were made sorry, but that you were 
made sorry unto repentance; for ye were made sorry after a Godly sort, 
that ye might suffer loss by us in nothing. For Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance unto salvation.* 


Thus, from the above, it is clear that sorrow and anguish for sins, which 
some people have mistaken for repentance, is not repentance but may 
lead to repentance which leads to salvation. Peter’s injunction to re- 
pent, directed to the people who heard him on the day of Pentecost, 
Paul’s statement that God now demands repentance of all men every- 
where, and his additional teaching that repentance leads to salvation, 
ought to convince even the gainsayers that repentance is one of the 
tests of fellowship of the New Testament sort. 


Additional light is thrown upon the meaning of repentance and the 
resultant condition by the statement of the apostle to the Gentiles 
which is recorded in his Roman epistle: 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
spiirtual service. And be not fashioned according to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God.** 


Repentance is a “renewing of the mind,” and the restft of it is a de- 
termination to be transformed and to prove the will of God. Certainly 
there is no true repentance that does not bring about a reform. If the 
mind is renewed, the actions of the person’ will certainly be renewed. 


Immersion in water into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit by the authority of Jesus Christ is also a test 
of fellowship as conceived in the New Testament. The Lord expressly 
enjoined his disciples to demand this test of all to whom they preached 
and made disciples, and his disciples were faithful to the trust given 
them by their master. Of all of the tests of fellowship, baptism is 
the only one which receives special mention by the writers of the New 
Testament as having been adhered to in all of the complete cases of 
conversion recorded in Holy writ. 


Peter started the preaching of the gosple by demanding baptism 
of the people who came to the Lord as a result of his preaching on the 
day of Pentecost.** It is mentioned specifically in Acts 8 that Phillip, 
when he was in Samaria preaching, required baptism of his converts.” 





*7TI Cor. 7:9, 10. 
48 Rom. 12: 1, 2. 
49 Acts 2:38. 

5° Acts 8:12. 
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He also required it of the Ethiopian Eunuch.” It is interesting to 
note that this man asked to be baptized,” and it is to be understood 
from his request that Phillip had preached the gospel and had expressed 
the tests of fellowship clearly. Paul obeyed the instruction of Ananias 
to ‘arise and be baptized.’”** Furthermore, Peter commanded Cornelius 
to be baptized when once he had been convinced that this gentile was 
acceptable to God. The whole household of Lydia was baptized, as 
was the household of the Philippian jailer.” 


The importance of baptism is not at all realized by the majority 
of people who claim fellowship with the people of God. However, the 
word of God is clear in its statements that it is of importance and that 
it is to be observed as a test of fellowship. It is evident that Peter 
preached baptism as being essential to the remission of sins, not alone 
from his sermon on Pentecost, but also from his statement in his 
first letter : 


While the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls 
were saved through water: which also after a true likeness doth now 
save you, even baptism, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the interrogation of a good conscience toward God.” 


The importance with which Peter held this ordinance of God is not at 
all in question in these quotations. 

To Ananias baptism was the means by which sins were washed 
away. His statement to Paul is final proof of this statement. On this 
occasion, this angel of God said Paul: ‘And now why tarriest thou? 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name 
of the Lord.”*’ Paul carried this concept with him from his conversion 
on. In the sixth chapter of Romans he says that baptism is our death 
unto sin,’ and in the third chapter of Galatians he indicates that 
baptism is the means of our putting on of Christ.” 

The churches of Christ, who, with Peter, preach baptism unto 
the remission of sins, have often been misunderstood to mean that 
the remission of sins is a result of baptism ALONE. This, of ‘course, 
would be as erroneous as to say that the remission of sins is a result of 
faith alone.. A recapitulation of the tests of fellowship, considering 


51 Acts 8:36, 37. 

52 Acts 8:37. 

53 Acts 22:16; 9:18. 
54 Acts 16:15. 

55 Acts 16:33. 

56] Peter 3:20, 21. 
57 Acts 22:16. 

58 Rom. 6:3. 

59 Gal. 3:27. 
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their importance in conversion, might be stated as follows: Faith may 
be defined as the inner recognition of Christ’s authority. Repentence 
is the application of that recognition in changed mind and will, or the 
inner submission of self to Christ’s authority. Confession is a public 
statement of our recognition and submission to his authority, and 
immersion in the name of Jesus is the public demonstration of our 
intention to allow his authority full sway in our lives, even to the 
point of death to our own ambitions and life to His purposes in us, 
and is accompanied by the forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, according to God’s promise to our obedience. Certainly this 
is not the remission of sins by baptism alone, nor does it reduce 
baptism to insignificance as a non-essential. 


Once the tests of fellowship, as above given, have been met by a 
person, he is privileged to fellowship in the family of God. However, 
it is not to be thought that he is to enjoy that fellowship from the time 
of his conversion and on, without further reference to his attitude and 
life. Another test of Christian fellowship might be termed ‘continu- 
ance.’ He must continue in the faith which once he confessed. If he 
should repent again, change his mind again, and turn away from the 
fellowship, he could not be considered in it. If he should continue in 
sin, after he was supposed to have died unto it, he certainly could 
not expect nor have the privilege of fellowship in the household of God. 


Perhaps the best expression of what is meant by continuance is 
made by the apostle Paul in his letter to the Galatians: 


The fruit of the Spirit is love, jyo, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self control; against such there 
is no law. And they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh 
with the passions and the lusts thereof.*° 


It is expressed again in the words of Luke: 


And they continued steadfastly in the apostle’s teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 


It is certain that one who progresses through the tests of fellowship 
with understanding and intelligence will recognize that he has certain 
ideals to strive toward ; he will realize that he must continue his progress 
in the light of the advancement already made in the acceptance of 
Christ as Lord. 


2. Negatively :—Having considered the terms of New Testament 
fellowship positively, it is also well that consideration be given from 





60 Gal. 5 :22-24. 
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a negative point of vew. The word of the Lord is specific in its 
exclusion from fellowship in the family of God of those persons whom 
it terms ‘heretics.. Who the heretics are is also clearly taught. Those 
who do not continue steadfastly in the apostle’s teaching, who thus 
create disunion, faction, and schism, who use godliness as a way of 
gain, who are not believers, are placed in this category. Of such 
Paul wrote to Timothy : 


If any man teacheth a different doctrine, and consenteth not to 
sound words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness; he is puffed up, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questionings and disputes of words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, wranglings of men cor- 
rupted in mind and bereft of the truth, supposing that godliness is 
a way of gain.” 

But thou, O Man of God, flee these things; and follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the 
good fight of faith, lay hold on the life eternal, whereunto thou wast 
called, and didst confess the good confession in the sight of many 
witnesses.°° 


To the Corinthians he wrote: 


Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers : for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness and iniquity? Or what communion hath light 
with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what 
portion hath a believer with an unbeliever ?™ 


The question now becomes, ‘What is to be done with these per- 
sons?’ It is quite evident that to continue them in fellowship will 
disrupt the unity of the family of God. The instruction, given by 
Paul, is: 


Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them that are causing the 
divisions and occasions of stumbling, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
learned: and turn away from them. For they that are such serve 
not our Lord Christ, but their own belly ; and by their smooth and fair 
speech they beguile the hearts of the innocent.” 


In this same vein he wrote to Titus: 


A factious man after a first and second admonition refuse; know- 
ing that such a one is perverted, and sinneth, being self condemned.” 


The injunction is clear and pointed. Those who are faithful and 


62] Tim. 6:3-5. 
68] Tim. 6:11, 12. 
64 TT Cor. 6:14, 15. 
65 Rom. 16:17, 18. 
66 Titus 3:10. 
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who hold to the apostles’ doctrine are to mark those who, by their dis- 
loyalty to sound doctrine, cause divisions and occasions of stumbling 
and are to admonish them twice. This, it would seem, demonstrates the 
all importance of a correct and rigid observance of the terms of 
fellowship as discussed positively. If assent to the Lordship of Christ 


‘is essential to entrance into Christian fellowship, then as we have 


said before, it is fair to conclude that any later denial of the Lord 
will eliminate from that fellowship. 

One thing worthy of particular note here is that Paul says nothing 
about discussing the issues ; he merely says that those who abandon the 
faith are to be admonished twice and, if they do not correct themselves, 
they are to be refused or rejected from fellowship. Perhaps we have 
brought problem and difficulty, yea, schism to the church, because we 
have carried on discussions with rather than admonished the persons 
who fit Paul’s description. Paul’s method, however, was never wholly 
negative, and his advice to Timothy is: “But thou, O man of 
God - - - follow after godliness.” 

Another group of persons who may have no part of fellowship in 
the family of God is made up of those persons whom Paul calls ‘wicked.’ 
He identifies this group in his first letter to the Corinthians: 


I wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company with fornica- 

tors; not at all meaning the fornicators of this world, or with the 
covetous and extortioners, or with idolaters ; for then must ye needs go 
out of the world: but as it is, I wrote unto you not to keep company, if 
any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such a 
one, no not to eat. For what have I to do with judging them that 
are without? Do not ye judge them that are within? But them that 
are without God judgeth. Put away the wicked man from among 
yourselves.” 
It is clear that Paul is not discussing the association of persons who 
are in the fellowship with those who are out of the fellowship. He 
indicates that it is impossible that one could live in the world and avoid 
all association with these ‘wicked’ persons. He is distinct in his state- 
ment that he is discussing the association of persons who are within the 
fellowship. The sort of wickedness and immorality he describes, he 
says, has no place in the family of God, and it is his purpose to eliminate 
from the fellowship all persons who persist in the observance of these 
wicked practices. 

In the second letter to the young preacher Timothy, Paul gives 
another list of characteristics which mark people to be avoided: 


—_—_——. 


87T Cor. 5 :9-13. 
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Know this, that in the last days grievous times shall come. For 
men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, boastful, haughty, railers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
implacable, slanderers, without self control, fierce, no lovers of good, 
traitors, headstrong, puffed up, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers 
of God: holding a form of godliness, but having denied the power 
thereof: from these also turn away.” 


A survey of the above attitudes will be sufficient to sway any thinking 
person to conclude that those who have fellowship in the household of 
God are to be in character and attitude directly the opposite from 
these. It is very obvious, then, that the persons whom Paul describes 
to Timothy can never have a part in that fellowship, and it is not at 
all surprising that Paul concludes with the advice, “From these also 
turn away.” 

Whether Paul intended to describe the day in which we live is 
in question, but that he describes this day is not in question. If there 
ever was a time in the history of men when the world was more 
perfectly described by these words, it is unknown to those who keep 
the chronicles of time. One wonders if it is not the result of the 
church actually turning for leadership to such persons as Paul pictures 
instead of turning away from them as he advises. Certainly it is 
unreasonable even to suppose that such individuals as sketched by Paul 
in his words to Timothy could associate at all in the purposes of the 
church, let alone supposing that they could associate with persons 
who are described by Paul’s ‘fruits of the spirit,’ as they are set forth 
in his Galatian letter. If the association is to be effected at all, it can 
be done only upon condition that the former change completely in 
attitude and thinking. This, of course, has been discussed already as 
the beginning test of Christian fellowship. 

As in the case of the heretics, an excellent means of dealing with 
such persons who happen into the fellowship of the family of God is 
set forth by the foremost of the apostles : 


Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness ; looking to thyself 
Jest thou also be tempted.” 


Evidently, they are to be dealt with much in the same way as he advised 
the Thessalonians to deal with those who had troubled the church in 
their city. They were to ‘admonish’ the wrong doer ‘as a brother.’” 
Persons who are caught in the act of trespassing are to be restored to 


68 ]] Tim. 3:1-5. 
69 Gal. 6:1. 
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fellowship, if possible. The restoration is to be effected gently, and, 
if they are admonished, it is to be as to a brother. Failing in this, the 
advice is: “From such turn away.” 


PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWSHIP 


There are a number of specific benefits or privileges that go along 
with being an adopted son of God or an associate in the family of 
the Lord. Perhaps this is the reason for the fact that there are so 
many persons desiring such fellowship who are not willing to meet 
the terms set forth. The Gift of the Holy Spirit might be said to be 
the first benefit or privilege of fellowship in the New Testament mean- 
ing of the term. The Lord himself had made the promise on several 
occasions, but Peter was able to tell the people on the day of Pentecost 
what they must do to obtain the gift. To the people on that day he said: 


Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins: and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. For to you is the promise, and to your children and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call unto 
him.” 

It is to be noted that the gift is promised to those who meet the terms 
of fellowship which have been discussed already in this paper. 


Much discussion of the Holy Spirit has been made, and many 
erroneous doctrines are abroad in the world about it. It is not our 
purpose, however, to discuss the work of the Holy Spirit in detail, but 
simply to say that the Holy Spirit assists the adopted sons of God in 
their continuance in the fellowship of the saints. It has been said 
that the fruits of the Spirit, as set forth by Paul in Galatians, are an 
indication of the worthiness of a person to fellowship, just as the 
‘works of the flesh’ are an indication of his unworthiness. The Holy 
Spirit is not to be thought of as an agent of God who takes hold of 
a person and forces him into the fruits of the Spirit regardless of his 
will, but, by the aid of the Spirit, the adopted child of God is able to 
attain these fruits and continue in fellowship in the family of God. 


Another privilege of fellowship in the New Testament sense is 
prayer. Paul expressed it in this way: 


__For as many as are lead by the Spirit of God, these are the sons 
ot God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; 
but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 





70TI Thess. 3:15. 
71 Acts 2:38. 
72 Rom. 8:14, 15. 
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It is a privilege of a son to speak to his father; it is our privilege as an 
adopted son to speak to God as father. This may be brought out more 
clearly by the quotation of another verse from Romans: 


The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 


If it is the Spirit who makes intercession in prayer, how is it to be 
expected that He will make intercession except for those to whom 
He has been given as a gift. 

Jesus was clear in his teaching that He is the way to God and 
that no man comes unto the Father but by Him. Moreover, prayers 
are to be addressed to the Father in Jesus’ name. Certainly it is rea- 
sonable in the light of the above truths to say that those who have 
never acknowledged Him, who have never met the terms of fellowship 
with Him, or who deny Him, have no right to approach the throne 
of God and have no assurance or promise that their prayers will be 
heard or answered. This right, this privilege, this assurance is reserved 
for those who are members of the family of God. 

Those of the fellowship have another singular privilege in the 
breaking of bread. This is the center of Christian worship, which 
like prayer, is the privilege of those alone who would come to God 
through Christ. Jesus said, “This do in remembrance of me.’ 
Those who do not know Him or have never received him as Lord 
would have no occasion to meet in his name or to do anything in 
remembrance of Him. This is an ordinance to be observed in the 
fellowship; those out of the fellowship have no part in it, since they 
have no part in Christ. 

Paul wrote to the Corinthian people: 


Wherefore my beloved flee from idolatry. I speak as to wise men; 
judge ye what I say. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it 
not a communion of the body of Christ? Seeing that we, who are 
many, are one bread, one body; for we all partake of the one bread.” 


In the breaking of the bread, Paul says we become one body. In this 
observance, the fellowship is complete, for we are in fellowship with 
Christ, as well as in fellowship with one another. How could it be 
possible that one who was on the outside of the fellowship should have 
anything in this supper. It was the promise of Jesus in Revelation: 


73 Rom. 8:26. 
747 Cor. 11:24. 
751 Cor. 10:14-17. 
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Behold I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” 


This promise, given to those who hear his voice and open the door, is 
no where more clearly seen answered than in the assembly of the saints 
about His table in fellowship with Him. 

The final benefit and privilege of fellowship as set forth in the 
New Testament is salvation. To some it means little more than the 
saving of civilization from destroying itself. The world was running 
rampant toward self destruction, they would say, and when Jesus came 
He gave it some ethics which would elevate men and enable them to 
see that they were destroying themselves. Thus, in this new elevated 
state the human race would not perish but would continue eternally. 

Salvation is infinitely more than that. Jesus saves in a more real 
and personal way than that. First and foremost, he saves all who will 
accept Him from the guilt of sin. The angels proclaimed: 


There is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour who 
is Christ the Lord.” 


The angel of the Lord spoke of this Babe to Joseph saying: 


Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his 
people from their sins.”* 


On the day of Pentecost, Peter explained the meaning of this when he 
said that the remission of sins, the forgiveness of sins, was a personal 
thing dependent upon a personal response and obedience to Christ. It 
is worthy of special note that sin is a personal offense against God 
which He forgives through His son Jesus Christ; it is not a social 
offense against mankind which merely needed to be corrected. 

Jesus, too, in his office as Saviour, saves men from the domina- 
tion of sin. As Paul says: 


What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ? God forbid. We who died to sin, how shall we any longer 
live therein? Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into 
Christ Jesus was baptized into his death? We were buried therefore 
with him through baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life.” 


Once we were dead in sin; now we are dead to sin. Thus, sin, while 
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it once had dominion over us, now is dominated by us. This certainly 
is the meaning of Paul’s language here. It is not to say that those in 
Christ are absolutely sinless, but that the dominion of sin over such 
persons is a thing which we left in the baptismal grave. 


Moreover Jesus saves his own from the penalty of sin. Again 
we turn to Paul who said: 


The wages of sin is death; but the free gift of God is eternal life 
in Jesus Christ our Lord.*° 


Jesus paid the wage of sin by his death on the cross, and to all who 
receive him the promise of eternal life is given. Once the penalty of 
sin was upon all men; now, through Christ, this penalty has been lifted. 
Yea, according to Paul: 


Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; the old 
things are passed away; behold, they are become new. But all things 
are of God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ.* 


To those who receive his son and obey him, God removes the guilt of 
sin through forgiveness and the dominion of sin through obedience 
and the gift of his Spirit. The result is the reconciliation of the obedi- 
ent to himself and their adoption into the family of God. 


The final blessing in store for these who are in fellowship with 
God is eternal life. It is the promise of the golden text of the Bible, 
so often quoted, but never diminishing in glory: 


God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 


Of equal splendor with this, is Paul’s restatement of the promise in his 
second Corinthian letter : 


For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dis- 
solved, we have a building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For verily in this we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven: if so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. For indeed we that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not -for that. we would 
be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up of life.** 


To this end the fellowship strives; to this end it moves. 


80 Rom. 6:23. 

81 II Cor. 5:17, 18. 
82 John 3:16. 

83 JT Cor. 5:1-4. 
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CONCLUSION 


Fellowship, then, according to the New Testament conception of 
the term, is a word expressive of the integrated relationship and 
activity of the persons who constitute the church of Jesus Christ. 
It isa term of exclusion as well as inclusion. It describes an association 
which is bound by certain positive obligations and requirements but 
which also is in store for some privileges and blessings no others can 
claim. It has meaning for the whole group in that purpose for the 
whole is involved, and it has meaning for the individual in that each has 
his part to play in the purpose. 

The New Testament conception of fellowship ought to be a 
subject of profound and thorough research on the part of those persons 
who are interested in accomplishing the unity of the people of God 
through the restoration of the New Testament church, for, certainly, 
to restore to the world the church which is described in the New 
Testament necessitates restoring the fellowship described in the New 
Testament. If a church would be a church of the New Testament, 
it must practice the fellowship of the New Testament. 
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RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL RELATIVITIES 
By 
W. J. LHamMon 


E ASSOCIATE the concept of relativity with Dr. Albert 

Einstein as we do that of evolution with Darwin, modern 

astronomy with Copernicus, world missions with St. Paul, 
philosophy with Socrates and legislation with Moses. But the Einstein 
relativity is something quite different from that with which this paper 
concerns itself. The word and the concept of the great scientist have 
gotten away from him and his science and have run over into fields 
of various values where its application becomes doubtful, and even 
dangerous. The Einstein relativity finds itself lost to all but the 
initiated in the mysteries of the highest of the higher mathematics 
where the factor of the infinite sets many a finite thing ajar, just as it 
is liable to do in philosophy and theology. In Dr. Einstein’s application 
of it the Euclidian geometry gets upset so that a straight line must 
bend somewhere, and space, running out into the infinite everywhere 
must return somehow and “meet itself coming back.” This and much 
more is highly interesting, but it need not be disturbing since in our 
humble, finite, matter-of-fact world our architects and engineers have 
to come back to the absolute and assume that straight lines are straight 
and they must draft them so as nearly as human ingenuity can contrive. 
Our temples and bridges cannot be built on mathematical relativities. 


THE Wor.LD oF NATURE 


Here there are indeed endless relativities. Things may be straight 
or crooked, long or short, soft or solid, sweet or sour, white, blue, black 
or yellow, useful or useless, and that with all grades between. One 
looks out of his window and behold! a hundred trees, each comparable 
with every other one; and a thousand shrubs, each comparable with 
every other one, and a million blades of grass, each alike, and yet unlike 
every other one. There is no end of relativity in nature’s appeal to our 
senses of sight and sound and taste. In her endless and wonderful 
laboratory there is every degree of growth and change and beauty and 
decay. In the realm of esthetics beauty may be compared with beauty 
whether in a rose or a sunset, a tree or a cloud, a bird or a rainbow. 
Tastes differ infinitely. What one pronounces ugly to another may 
wear a face of beauty. ‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” pondering which Will Durant reflects that “thousands like 
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caviar, millions pretend to like it; that poor Chinaman likes the taste of 
rotting fish and this rich Englishman likes rotting cheese.’ 


CONCESSION AND COMPROMISE 


Superficially one comes to feel that the scope of the relative is 
so vast, and that margins between the expedient and the inexpedient 
are So indistinct that there can be no limit to the method of give and 
take in human relations. Differences may be so slight that the tossing 
of a copper may well decide one’s action. Or the matter may be crucial 
involving conscience, character, and other vital interests. In family 
relations and in matters as between friend and friend the policy of give 
and take, of meeting half way, may be demanded as constructive in the 
building of pleasant homes and peaceful communities. In politics on 
the other hand, under the lash of pressure groups and lobbies com- 
promise may become dangerous and immoral. There may be condi- 
tions under which the question at issue is not one of half a loaf or no 
bread but one between crumbs and conscience. There the statesman 
stands erect ; the politician yields. 


THE FIELD OF THE ABSOLUTE 


Dr. Charles A. Elwood of Duke University says in his book en- 
titled The World’s Need of Christ, “Relativism has no place in eternal 
values.’’ And he adds, “It is doubtful whether science has a right to 
speak of eternal values. Though science is a serach for truth, by its 
very methods its values are necessarily relative.” This brings us back 
by way of contrast to Einstein’s straight lines that are not straight, and 
whatever other relativities of his higher mathematics, which may be 
all right with theorists who dwell among the infinitudes of space and 
time. But the “eternal values” of which Dr. Elwood speaks are not 
measurable by any kind of geometrical lines whether straight or 
crooked; nor are they measurable by pound weights or grains of gold. 
They belong in the realm of the invisible, the immeasurable and the 
imponderable—to St. Paul’s category of “the things that are not seen 
which are eternal.” : 


Among our great prophets whether ancient or modern one cannot 
go amiss for the-note of the absolute. Consider the modern ones first. 
John Ruskin will give us a good start in far less than a score of his 
heavy volumes. In his parable of Equal rewards, for equal Willingness, 
mistakenly called the Eleventh Hour parable, Jesus uses the phrase 
“unto this last”; “I will give unto this last even as unto thee.” John 
Ruskin seizes on this phrase (and in reality on the parable as a whole) 
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as the caption of four essays, interpretative, sociological, revolutionary 
and disturbing. He pours out the wrath of his clear seeing soul against 
the fallacies, and the stupidities of the laisez faire teachings of Adam 
Smith, cash balancing cash in a soulless nexus of human relations; 
against similar philosophies graced by such names as those of Bentham 
and Mill and Ricardo—schemes of painless pleasure springing naturally 
and inevitably out of the liberated and educated masses of men, hypo- 
thetical saints, all of them. I present a single quotation from the last 
of these four essays. ‘‘Life,” says Ruskin, “is more than meat. The 
rich not only refuse food to the poor, they refuse wisdom; they refuse 
virtue; they refuse salvation. Ye sheep without a shepherd, it is not the 
pasture that has been shut from you, but the Presence. Meat? Your 
right to that is pleadable; but other rights have to be pleaded first. 
Claim your crumbs from the table if you will; but claim them as 
children, not as dogs. Claim your right to be fed, but claim more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect and pure. 

“Strange words to be used of working people! What! Holy— 
without any long robes or anointing oils! These rough jacketed, rough 
worded persons, set to nameless and dishonored service? Perfect! 
these with dim eyes and cramped limbs, and slowly weakening minds? 
Pure! these with sensual desires and grovelling thoughts; foul of 
body and gross of soul! It may be so; nevertheless, such as they are, 
they are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons the earth at present can 
show. They may be what you have said. But if so they are holier than 
we who have left them thus.” 

We turn to great, rugged, ejaculatory Thomas Carlyle who will 
have nothing to do with an opportunistic “‘center of indifference” when 
dealing with the rights and wrongs of business and politics, lords and 
laborers, priests and people. Note how in Sartor Resartus he makes 
Teuflesdrockh renounce the “Devil and all his works.” No “center of 
indifference” there! And into the mouth of this daughty Teuflesdrockh, 
fighting as he can for character, he puts an “everlasting NO!” But 
over against it an “everlasting YES!’ About this “everlasting yes” 
he has some precious hints. He declares that there is in man something 
higher than love of happiness; he can do without happiness and find 
instead the road of blessedness. ‘‘Love not pleasure; love God. This is 
the everlasting YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved, where whoso 
walks and works it shall be well with him.” 


AMONG THE POETS 


Poetry and prophecy are close cousins. Genuine poets have such 
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spiritual vision as reaches into the ideal which is the ultimately real. 
They are creators Of artistic forms of abiding truth. Take a very few 
examples. Our Spirit-led Quaker poet Whittier could find no halfway 
ground between the master and his slave. To him slavery was a viola- 
tion of human rights. Nor could he tolerate any apology for it. His 
soul flared with indignation when the Bible was dragged into its defense 
because he saw radiantly that the whole face and tenor of Christ and 
Christianity are against it. He cries out, 


‘Foul shame and scorn be on ye all who turn the good to evil, 
And steal the Bible from the Lord and give it to the Devil.”’ 


There are poets of our own time who face to face with the tragedies 
of today speak with the vividness and the terror of the ancient Hebrew 
doom songs. Joseph Auslander in his Riders at the Gate has in few 
lines this terrible portrayal of war. 


“Bandages stiffen with blood 
And the surgeon’s baskets slop over, 
And shapeless things writhe to cover, 
And the Three Horsemen thud, 
And the steel wasps drone and deliver, 
And horses, gun carriages and men 
Are blown into pieces again, 
And the great holes vomit forever.” 


To Archibald Macleich “America was Promise’ under Jefferson, 
Adams and Washington. But— 


“Aristocracy of wealth and talents 
Turned its talents to wealth and lost them; 
Turned enlightened selfishness to wealth— 
Bred out, bred to fools, to hostlers, 
Card sharps ; well dressed women ; dance floor doublers.”’ 


In these selections there speaks the voice of destiny rather than of 
compromise, conformity or relativity. 

In the noble list of poetic voices speaking out today with discrim- 
ination and warning, with keen and daring insight, one turns to Alfred 
Noyes. Mr. Noyes’ rare soul seems horrified by our modern abandon- 
ment of the common decencies of life wherein we mistake brutality for 
strength, and “the passions common to animals are glorified by our 
pseudo-intellectuals, while the ordinary human affections, the normal 
and creative ones, are sneered out of existence.” He tells us that the 
young are robbed of their birthright in Christendom by the cynicism of 
small and clever minds in positions of leadership. He cries out, ““We 
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must dethrone caprice, the caprice of scientists who have misread Coper- 






nicus and Darwin,” and who have never attained to Darwin’s conviction m 
of “that grand sequence of events which our minds refuse to accept as th 
the result of blind chance.’ In his renowned poem The Victory Ball, 50 






EGUT Sat, Mee 


written after the First World War he hurls hot satire and judgment on 
the sensual revelries of a light-hearted public forgetful of the price of 
boys’ blood by which its liberties were bought. “Shadows of dead men 
stand by the wall’’ as the dance proceeds! 


































“Victory, victory! on with the dance! : A 
Back to the jungle the new beasts prance. = na 
God, how the dead men grin by the wall yoru 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball.” Sth 
Mr. Noyes charges “‘pseudo-intellectuals” with the crime of under- [an 
mining during half a century “all the lines of right and wrong and all [) co’ 
the loyalties of mankind,” thus ushering us into a period of neo-pagan ad 
relativism. pha 
Let us turn back now to one of the greatest of the older poets of [fF “ 
our English speaking race. Tennyson has been characterized as the ff do 
“principal literary figure of the nineteenth century in England.” He mn 
belongs to the Victorian age and is one of its glories. His poetry is | che 
in toto a prophetic message. He speaks, I quote, “the language of der 
the human heart, the language preserved by the divine race of poets.” [) °P! 
His “In Memoriam” ranks as the noblest philosophical poem produced ~ 
during the Victorian age. It is an extended meditation on the highest [FF 1° 
themes, friendship, love, life, death, immortality, faith, religion, Christ : ful 
and God. The first three stanzas of the prologue strike the notes of fF doi 
final faith and ultimate religion that run through the whole of it. Pp Jud 
They are in form and expression as absolute as an anthem or a doxo- fF 
logy. I present them: _ 
crir 
“Strong Son of God, immortal love, eat 
Whom we that have not seen thy face wit 
By faith, and faith alone embrace, | 
Believing where we cannot prove; rs 
Thine are these orbs of light and shade; oy 

Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest death, and lo thy foot of | 
Is on the skull that thou hast made. = 

i 











Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou are just.” 
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Here we have the discovery and affirmation of a love that is im- 
mortal and of a hope that rests in the justice of God. These belong in 
the field of ultimate idealism. They belong among the riches of such 
souls as have found the highest and the best. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECY 


Here is a field for a volume. Everywhere the note of the absolute 
is sounded in biblical prophecy. The sermons of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Amos, Micah and Hosea are loaded with challenges to their people and 
nation because of their idolatries, their immortalities and political cor- 
ruption. The rich who indulged in lustful revelries and who oppressed 
the poor do not escape. Nowhere is there an apologetic for a half 
and half goodness; nowhere a suggestion that given time enough 
covetousness would sprout into generosity, theft grow into honesty, and 
adultery develop into beautiful chastity. No! Sinai thunders in the 
name of God, “Thou shalt not.” In multiple ways every prophet 
repeats that prohibition. In parable, emblem, metaphor, sermon and 
doom song those unsalaried psychologists of God presented their mes- 
sages and their warnings. A single quotation from that daring first 
chapter of Isaiah must suffice. In it the prophet reaches a climax in 
denunciation of kings and priests in their perversions of worship and 
oppressions of the poor. “When ye spread forth your hands,” the 
prophet cries in his impersonation of God, “I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea, when ye make many prayers I will not hear; your hands are 
full of blood! Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, let us reason together, saith the Lord; though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson they shall be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient ye shall 
eat the good of the land. But if ye refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured 
with the sword ; the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” This now, is 
the tone of prophecy throughout. Immortal messages are not built on 
the contradictions of paradox or the slippery relations between a kind 
of goodness with the sweets of evil in it and a kind of evil with the halo 
of holiness about it—as a gambler parades his generosity. No! These 
far voices that still sound through the centuries are pitched in a 
different key. 


A New TESTAMENT ABSOLUTE 





From this ethical note of divine demand there is no down grade 
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into the New Testament. On the contrary, the first voice there is that 
of the Baptist—a voice of rebuke, of condemnation and of warning 
against belated tribalism, aggravated sectarianism and seething mili- 
tarism; a call to repentance directed to the most religious and most 
socially elite of the land—proud Pharisees, bureauocratic Saducees, 
whom he likened to a “generation of vipers.” Voluptuous Herod and 
Herodias did not escape that voice, and the prophet lost his life. Pru- 
dential silence might have saved him. But then would he have been 
worth remembering through the centuries? 

St. Paul was a tremendous personality with charm and power and 
drive; an advocate, an organizer, a leader. But he was no relativist 
when acid sins were in his way. It is startling to reflect that he who 
wrote the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians wrote also the last verses of 
the Ist chapter of Romans. Could the writer of that panegyric on love 
find complacency in his soul as he came face to face with what Canon 
Farrar has called “the abysmal profligacy of Corinth,” and_ the 
hideous disintegration of pagan, Roman society in the days of Nero? 
No! He set on it a Cain like brand which it carries through our 
Christian centuries. 

The voice above all others not of the New Testament only but 
of all testaments and of all history is that of Jesus the Christ. But to 
him has been denied the voice of finality, the category of the absolute. 
Such denial is now quite the fashion among apologists for war who feel 
that they must keep some: long-link connection with him while going 
all out for power politics and force. One such apologist says, “The 
pacifist is wrong in assuming that Jesus’ principle of love and non- 
resistance was, even for him, an all-inclusive absolute. It works 
magnificently in individual relationships but not in national and in- 
ternational ones.” That reduces Jesus to a small parish priest, who 
did no thinking for statesmen, political scientists and captains of 
industry. No! Reduce Jesus. and his church to the level and the 
functions of a Rotary club; throw him into a fog of relativities ; limit 
him to “individual relationships”; then go to Nietzsche, Machiavelli, 
Alexander, Nero, Napoleon, Bismark, Hitler and Hirohito for states- 
manship, for guidance in.nationalism and internationalism; for “sweet- 
ness and light,” and the ultimate ways of living happily in this “One 
\\orld,""—that is what such realistic anti-Christ gunpowder apologists 
come to. 


THE TOTAL CHRIST 


Advocates who would throw the church of the Father of Jesus 
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into the shams and falsehoods, the inhumanities and brutalities of war 
do not, so far as I can discover, appeal to the total Christ as the founder 
and head of that church. It is one thing to hedge about this text or the 
other, lifting it and resetting it to suit; or this incident thrown out of 
historic focus or detached from its connection and purpose in order to 
make a case and quite another to put the whole Christ into the focus and 
the spirit and the business of militarism. Jesus in a fox hole dodging 
for safety, gun in hand, watching for a kill does not harmonize with 
the pages of Mark or Matthew, Luke or John. In the total Christ we 
behold a hand that was wounded but that never inflicted a wound. The 
total Christ proclaimed his doctrine of love in an age of hatred, his 
message of peace in an age of warfare, and died praying for his enemies. 
This Christ seems not to appeal to the relativist in faith and ethics. This 
Christ, had he turned to the sword when his foremost disciple flashed 
it against the servant of the high priest, might have become a small 
Caesar ; but he would have ceased forever to be the great Savior. 


There are two texts that seem to have a special appeal to those who 
would find in the teachings or acts of Jesus an apology for war. The 
first (Mat. 22:21) “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 


to God the things that are God's” is the Master’s tart answer to his 
captious questioners. The question at issue was not one Of war; war 
is nowhere in the context ; the question is one of tribute to Caesar. That 
was to be paid. To have enlisted in Caesar’s army for the business of 
human slaughter and conquest—what would Jesus have said about that ? 
In answer one has but to remember that when the crisis came Jesus died 
rather than yield to Caesar and save himself. His life and soul belonged 
not to Caesar but to God. 

The other favorite scripture is that of the cleansing of the temple. 
It is assumed that Jesus lashed the traders in that ‘den of thieves,” 
that thus he used force and that therefore he would today approve of 
U-boats, musketry, cannon and block-busters. Rather far fetched! 
And spoiled by our modern translators. According to Moffett and 


; Goodspeed, Jesus did not lay his lash on any human being. He used 


it only as a drover’s instrument. One may say boldly, even dogmati- 


cally, that the use of force never appears in any act in the recorded life 
of Jesus. His work was a teaching work, and his kingdom is a teaching 
: kingdom. His final commission to his disciples was, “Go teach.” He 


never said, “Go fight.” 

The figure of antithesis is frequent in the teachings of Jesus. 
There are the good and bad fish in the net; there are the wheat and 
tares in the field; there are the wise and stupid virgins waiting for the 
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wedding feast; there are the sheep and goats in the parable of judg- § 
ment; there are no cross-breeds anywhere. 

There is no relativity in the Sermon on the Mount the peroration 
of which is the parable of the wise and foolish builders, the one on the 
rock, the other on the sand. The antithesis is sharp. Or take any part 
of the sermon, the golden rule for example, and paraphrase it to suit 
some soft apologetic. Try it; “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you do ye even so to them relatively, for this is the 
law and the prophets.’”’ No! The Master of men could not have been 
so cheap and complaisant. Imagine for a moment the Lord’s prayer 
presented in a framework of relativities; “Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name on due occasion; Thy kingdom come 
relatively; Thy will be done discreetly on earth as it is in heaven’”— 
Such absurdities do not go into a thousand and one translations and 
find the serious souls of all mankind. 

In the biography of Jesus his crucifixion is made the final assertion 
of his absolutes in teaching and the cross is their lasting symbol. If 
there at the cross he had turned to bitterness and malediction, to bless- 
ings on the sword his doctrine of gracious love to the uttermost would 
have curdled into weakness and futility. The cross is the point where [7 
death alone could set the seal of truth and sincerity on the teachings and 
loveliness of his life. When the ultimate in word called for the ab 
solute in deed Jesus did not fail. 


“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought, 
Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house or digs the grave.” 
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The Son of God may, as we sing, “go forth to war.”” But it must 
be a spiritual war and not otherwise. Love is a sacrificial force—not 
vindictive; creative, not destructive. Ultimately it, and it alone, is 
“mighty to save.” Ultimately it is the way of peace, but in its perfec- 
tion and not in adulterated relativities. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


ie ie THE PostwaR Wor.Lp. The Merrick lectures for 1944, by Hastings 


ry part fy 
to suit | 
ld that | 
is the |) tion for permanent peace. It is highly important that we should possess 
re been fF 
prayer | 
) is an avalanche of books in this field, not all of them possessing equal 
' merit. The Merrick lectures for 1944 dealt with the subject and called 
ven’ — FF 


Eells and others. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 207 p. $2.00. 


Perhaps the most vital item on every thoughtful minister’s horizon 
during 1945 is certain to be the nature of the coming world organiza- 


the most thoro factual background for a proper understanding of 
what is happening and what will happen in the immediate future. There 


forth some of the most satisfactory contributions thus far made in this 


| all-important field. Some of the addresses in this collection of thirteen 
' are worth far more than the price of the book; take for example, the 
message of Professor Hromadka, who normally teaches in Czechoslo- 
| vakia but is now a visiting lecturer at Princeton University. He tells 
| us more about the nature and character of the German people than we 


are likely to secure from a whole stack of technical volumes on the 
subject. Every lecture in the book bears on some aspect of the postwar 
world and has a worth-while contribution to make to the topic treated. 
The Merrick lectures are always good and, like the Lyman Beecher 


; lectures at Yale and the Ingersoll lectures at Harvard, should be regu- 
| larly purchased by every studiously inclined minister or layworker. 
' The Merrick volume for 1944 is definitely indispensable in the present 


world situation. 


| Reticious Liserty: AN Inquiry. By M. Searle Bates. Interna- 


tional Missionary Council, New York and London. $3.75. 


Dr. Bates, the author of this monumental book, has a distinguished 


| tecord as scholar, teacher, writer, and missionary. It is not the work 
' of Dr. Bates alone, but represents corporate and cooperative thinking 
» of other groups who asked Dr. Bates to put the work into final form. 


| It is stated “This study has been accomplished under the auspices of 


| 4 joint committee appointed by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
q North America and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


» America and is published for the committee by International Missionary 


© Council.” 





The joint committee confined its work to the modern period, but 


Dr. Bates has made the work to cover a long historical period. It also 
| covers Catholic, Protestant and non-Christian countries and groups. 
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To show something of the broad scope of the book and the basis of 
investigation, one notes the “List of Publications Cited” which covers 
fourteen pages in small type, and in addition two pages of “‘Acknowledg- 
ments” of excerpts used in the volume. 

The volume is a book of reference, study and inquiry, but to one 
interested in religious liberty it is most readable and as fascinating 
as anovel. It shows that the expressions “‘religious liberty” or “free- 
dom of religion” have no common meaning but have a wide variety of 
definitions. There are six chapters, which are all well organized. The 
only question one might have of the book is the order in which the 
chapters of the book are presented. Any one of the first three might 
have been first. At the end of each chapter, except the last, the writer 
has a ‘Summary Review” of the problems treated in the chapter. The 
first chapter deals with “Problems of Religious Liberty Today” in 
which the author makes case studies of countries “of most acute diffi- 
culties,” “of serious difficulties,” “of minor issues in religious liberty,” 
and “survey of other areas.” He thus draws a graphic picture of the 
problem as we find it today. In his summary he deals with “significant 
denials and infringements of religious liberty” and situations in which 
they occur. He closes the summary with a statement of fifteen issues 
in the contemporary scene which shows the complex problem of re- 
ligious liberty in the world today. 

The second chapter deals with the ‘Problems of Religious Liberty 
in History.”’ To condense a statement from the cover of the book, one 
finds the essence of this chapter in particular as well as of the book asa 
whole. The problems are presented in an amazing array of challenging 
quotations from leaders of thought, faith and action of varying view- 
points. One feels that he has heard from all sides when he reads 
strong words from Mohammed and Calvin, Plato and Marx, Buddha 
and Mussolini, Thomas Aquinas and Voltaire, Barth and Franco, 
Dante and Goebbels, Chiang Kai Shek and Bolivar, Athanasius and 
Stalin. 

The third chapter is the one that will provoke the most discussion. 
It is entitled ““What is Religious Liberty?” The author evidently uses 
the first and second chapters upon which to base his definitions. This 
chapter deals with definitions and specifications, relations of church 
and state, religious liberty in education, its relation with general liber- 
ties, and position of a religious body to its own members and to 
other religious bodies. 

The argument is based upon the creation of liberty and conscience. 
The nearest he comes to specific definitions is the quotations from 
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meetings of the Federal Council and from the conference of Oxford 
and Madras. 

The fourth chapter deals with “The Grounds of Religious Lib- 
erty.” In many ways it is the deepest in thought of the six chapters 
in the book. The author goes into the intellectual realm of the subject 
of religious liberty. He treats it from the standpoints of natural law 
and natural rights, the interest of the organized community, in terms 
of ethics and philosophy, also in terms of Christian theology and 
tradition and the position of the Roman Catholic Church. This chapter 
sets forth clearly the two positions of the Protestant and Catholic 
movements as to the real basis and reasons for religious liberty. 

The author, in his fifth chapter, makes an analytical study of re- 
ligious liberty in law. This is a basic chapter in the whole study of the 
inquiry he has been conducting. He deals with the question of religious 
liberty in law, both local and international. He shows the practice of 
the various states, the treaties calling for religious liberty. He deals 
with the “Minorities” problem in a clear way. Ina general survey and 
then in one of the United States, he shows the constitutional provisions 
that have been attempted by law and concordats. The chapter clearly 
outlines the age-old problem of the relation of liberty and law of 
church and state. 

The sixth and concluding chapter is a bold chapter of conclusions 
and proposals. The author makes a selective review of the contempor- 
ary problems. He then proceeds to make proposals in three fields, 
namely, religion, education and public opinion, and government and law. 
He gives striking emphasis to the place of preaching and teaching. 
All the proposals are worthy of consideration, discussion and action. 

The volume contains six hundred and four pages. In the religious 
field it is a notable contribution. It should be read by every minister. 
It faces today’s world with courage. One concurs with the judgment 
of Dr. Latourette who says of the volume, “There is no other study 
in this field which so combines comprehensiveness, scholarly com- 
petence, objectivity and penetrating insight.” 





POTPOURRI 


E WISH to acknowledge with thanks the receipt from Wil- 

liam Oeschger, formerly president of Cotner College, the 

presentation of an excellent photograph of N. C. Cory, of 
Iowa, and a copy of the published addresses delivered at the Alumni 
reunion of Butler University, June 1877. They will find a permanent 
place in the museum of the School of Religion. 

Mrs. William F. Rothenburger has presented to the museum of 
the School a prized collection, made by Charles Reign Scoville, of 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books. Some of them are 300 
years old. She also presented a copy of Thomas Jefferson’s famous 
Bible to the Library. Dr. W. F. Rothenburger made a gift to the 
library of a collection of valuable books from his library. The gifts 
made by these friends are much appreciated. 

Weare happy to share a letter written to the Northwood Christian 
Church, by Chaplain Theo O. Fisher, who is on leave from that pastor- 
ate. He says, “This morning I was busy superintending the construc- 
tion of a chapel, buying bamboo, drawing plans, and then trying to 
explain them to the Filipino laborers.””’ He goes on to describe a trip 
to the beach and some of the customs of the people. Of a trip to 
Manila, he says, “The destruction is terrific and makes me heartsick. 
They tell me it was a very beautiful city, but now there is very little 
left standing.” 

We are regularly in receipt of “The Australian Christian’ which 
indicates that the churches are carrying on an aggressive program. The 
reports from churches reveal varied activities and a fine response on the 
part of the people. “The New Zealand Christian” also shows an in- 
tensive program in all phases of brotherhood life. A list of graduates 
of Glenleith College since 1931 indicates the influence of that school 
in the leadership of the church. 

Chauncey R. Piety sends us the following tribute to the philosophy 
and influence of Thomas Jefferson: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON Is Passinc By 


Every Fourth of July 

When the banners fly 

And America’s mightiest trumpets cry, 

Thomas Jefferson is passing by— 

Going up to Philadelphia to Independence Hall, 
Going up to Philadelphia to publish Freedom’s call. 
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His head is redder than a British coat, 

And his eyes of flame high aim denote; 
He is taller than sky-scrapers on the street, 
And big as two battleships are his feet; 

His pen is as long as a mountain pine, 

And his ink is the blood of heroes fine; 
And as he writes the patriots awake, 

And as he writes tyrants tremble and quake; 
He pens a scroll as wide as the sky, 
Declaring democracy never shall die, 

That common man has right to redress, 
Life, liberty, and happiness ; 

That religion’s a matter of each man’s choice, 
That none shall stifle the other’s voice, 

That education must be for the masses, 

Till brains and the truth shall banish classes, 
And every form of autocracy 

And riotous mobocracy, 

And make the world a democracy, 

And make the world a democracy. 


Thomas Jefferson reincarnate 

Forever walks the halls of state: 

He spoke with the tongue of Andrew Jackson, 
And Daniel Webster, as they battled faction; 

He stirred up the heart of Old John Brown 
Who gave his life to put slavery down; 

His soul was in Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” 

And his poem that gave all kings defiance ; 

He sang through the Whitman symphonies 
America’s dreams and rhapsodies ; 

He tutored Lincoln for Emancipation . . . 
Government by the people .. . and... . One Nation; 
His spirit roused Bryan whose eloquence rolled: 
“You shall not hang man on a cross of gold!” 
He raised up Teddy with “big stick” and pen 
To proclaim a “square deal” for American men; 
He thundered through Wilson’s diplomacy : 
“The world must be safe for democracy!” 

He prompted the Atlantic Charter, and stands 
For all of the Freedoms in all of the lands; 

He faces the fronts where our banners gleam, 
His dream is in every free man’s dream 

To overthrow autocracy, 

Malignancy, and lunacy, 

And make the world a democracy, 

And make the world a democracy. 
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Robert E. Banks, 1945 graduate of School of Religion, writes 
from his post as army chaplain in India, “Plenty of Monsoon rain here, 
and heat waves of 100 to 130 degrees. India is a country that needs 
the rest of the world. Due to the caste system it is easily 500 vears 
behind the rest of the world. The Hindus are the predominating fac- 
tor, with the Moslems in second place. I have visited their temples 
and witnessed their heathen practices. I have also visited the Black 
Hole, and the burning ghats. I am Post Chaplain for this camp, and 
the chapel is one of the two best in the Assam Valley.” 

We are in receipt of an increasing number of church papers. 
These build up to valuable collections in our library. This past quarter 
some that have come to our desk are as follows: The Peoria Christian, 
The Canton Christian, Our Church—Union Avenue, The Plea—Eliza- 
bethtown, Tenn., The Pampa Christian, The Messenger—Wichita 
Falls, Independence Blvd. Christian, Ponca City Christian. Church 
Bulletins are also placed in a permanent collection in the library. Some 
recent new ones are—Oak Park Christian, Kansas City; Christian 
Temple, Baltimore; West Amarillo Christian; Franklin Circle; Peach- 
tree Christian. The state papers help to build a permanent historical 
collection of state events. We acknowledge with appreciation an 
almost complete reception of them. 

A recent letter from Dr. William Robinson, Principal of Overdale 
College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, promises another article for SHANE 
in the near future. It will be welcomed by all our readers, as his articles 
always are, but especially since it will be the first following the trying 
days of the war. He reports that Dr. George W. Buckner, Jr., is hav- 
ing a pleasant and profitable visit among the churches. 

Letters have been received from chaplains from all branches of the 
Armed Forces indicating that many of them will tarry a while on the 
School campus before going back into the settled pastorate. Also, 
other letters indicate that many young men are entering the ministry 
following the trying experiences of the war. 
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